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THE STIGMATA OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI* 
By E. B. KRUMBHAAR, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE seven hun- 
dredth anniver- 


3 
iD sary of the death 
| of St. Francis of 


Assisi, which oc- 
jicurred on the 
3rd of October, 
11926, brings 
i vividly before us 
J not only one of 
the most remarkable figures of historic 
times, whose spiritual influence on millions 
has been incalculably great for many cen- 
turies and still continues, but also one of 
the most striking and best attested ‘“mir- 
acles” that include marked changes in the 
human body, of which the Christian world 
Is aware. 

We cannot pause here to discuss the 
tremendous nature of the stimulus and the 
intense mental make-up which transformed 
the swashbuckling young Assisan reveller 
from a typical product of his day into the 
most Christ-like figure that has appeared in 

* From the Laboratories of the Philadelphia Gen- 


eral Hospital. Read before the Section on Medical 
History of the College of Physicians, Oct. 28, 1926. 


nineteen centuries; but these must certainly 
be taken strongly into account in any con- 
sideration of the famous stigmata. Neither 
can we more than mention that strange 
combination of poverty and asceticism 
(Brother Ass the body) with mysticism 
and joyousness (the Jongleur of God) 
which made up St. Francis’ life after his 
conversion and helps us today in any effort 
to comprehend the nature of stigmata. The 
great order of the Franciscans or Friars 
Minor, which was founded for St. Francis 
by Innocent 11 in 1209, already by 1220 
had developed along such different lines 
than he had anticipated that he resigned the 
office of minister general and gladly retired 
to his more appropriate life of saintly 
example, another incident that throws light 
on the make-up of the man. 

Two years before his death, St. Francis 
went with Brothers Masseo, Angelo and 
Leo to the Mt. Alverna (also called Monte 
della Vernia or La Verna) in the neighboring 
Apennines near Arezzo, a mountain that 
had been given to the order as a retreat by 
Orlando, Count of Chiusi in 1213. It is 


‘known that at this time Francis was much 


It! 


[Headband and Initial from Crooke: A Description of the Body of Man. London, 1631.] 
‘A 
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concerned over the future of the order and 
his own inability to guide it along the lines 
he had mapped out; he “was even more 
absorbed than usual in his ardent desire to 
suffer for Jesus and with him.” After a 
“Lent” of forty days, spent almost entirely 
in fasting, prayer and meditation on his 
favorite subject, the Crucifixion, and in 
great bodily weakness and exhaustion, he 
had a vision on the morning of September 14, 
1224, which Sabatier describes as follows: 


Inthe raysoftherisingsun . . . hesuddenly 
perceived a strange figure. A seraph with out- 
spread wings flew towards him from the edge 
of the horizon and bathed his soul in raptures 
unutterable. In the centre of the vision appeared 
a cross and the seraph was nailed upon it. When 
the vision disappeared he felt sharp sufferings 
mingling with the ecstasy of the first moments. 
Stirred to the very depths of his being, he was 
anxiously seeking the meaning of it all, when he 
perceived on his body the “Stigmata! of the 
Crucified.” 


In the language of the Fioretti: 


Straightway in the hands and feet of St. 
Francis began to appear the marks of the nails, 
in such wise as he had seen them in the body of 

1g7iypa means a spot or mark, but is used in med- 


icine to designate a variety of marks, e. g., stigmata 
of degeneration. 


he 


VIEW OF THE PoRTIUNCULA AND Assisi, AS IT WAS IN THE TIME OF St. FRANCIs. 


Jesus Christ, the Crucified, the which had 


shown himself to him in the likeness of a seraph; 
and thus his hands and feet appeared to be 
pierced through the middle with nails and the 
heads of them were in the palms of his hands 
and the soles of his feet outside the flesh and 
their points came out on the back of his hands 
and. feet, so that they seemed bent back and 
riveted in such fashion that under the bend and 
riveting which all stood out above the flesh, might 
easily be put a finger of the hand, as in a ring, 
and the heads of the nails were round and black. 


Likewise in the right side appeared an image of 
a wound made by a lance, unhealed and red and 
bleeding, which afterwards oft-times dropped 
blood from the sacred breast of St. Francis 
and stained with blood his tunic and hose. 


In the account also of Thomas of Celano, 
the saint’s first biographer (1228), he 1s 
pictured as considering anxiously what the 
vision might mean: “And when he could 
find nothing by which it might be under- 
stood and the novelty of the vision over- 
whelmed his heart, there began to appear 
[Coeperunt apparere signa clavorum] in his 
hands and feet signs of nails such as he 
had just seen in the holy Crucified One who 
stood over him.” Bonaventura? (1263) also 

From Vita Sancti Francisci of Saint Bona- 


ventura: “Manus enim et pedes in ipso medio clavis 
confixae videbantur, clavorum. capitibus in interiore 
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uses the expression “began to appear” 
and the Three Companions (1246) tell the 
story almost in the same words. Though 
all but the earliest account may well have 
been borrowed from its predecessor, still 
it is apparent that it was not considered 
that the stigmata sprang miraculously into 
full-fledged existence. 

Francis seldom if ever referred to this stu- 
pendous occurrence. According to Bona- 
ventura, a small child at the time of the 


panions (Leo, Ruffino, Angelo, Elias) bore 
prompt witness that the stigmata existed 
and that they were seen by many after his 
death, but none actually says: “I have seen 
them myself.” 

The day after St. Francis’ death, Elias of 
Cortona, the acting superior of the order, 
wrote a circular letter in which it is clearly 
implied that he had himself seen the 
stigmata. Bonaventura says that the Saint’s 
friend, Pope Alexander tv, had seen the 


an 


occurrence and writing some forty years 
later, Francis after returning to the Portiun- 
cula, related the occurrence to his com- 
panions in response to their earnest requests, 
but this was apparently the only time that 
he did so and this rests on the authority of 
Bonaventura alone. Several of Francis’ com- 


parte manuum et superiore pedum apparentibus et 
eorum acuminibus existentibus ex adverso. Erantque 
clavorum capita in manibus et pedibus rotunda et 
nigra—ipsa vero acumina oblonga retorta et quasi 
repercussa, quae de ipsa carne surgentia carnem reli- 
quam excedebant. Dextrum quoque latus quasi 
lancea transfixum rubra cicatrice obductum erat, 


quod saepe sanguinem sacrum effundens, tunicam et 


femoralia respergebant.”’ (x111.) 


THe Summit oF Mr. ALveERNA, ON Wuicu St. Francis RECEIVED THE STIGMATA. 


mysterious wounds. Ruffino was said to have 
touched the wound in the side, but nowhere 
does this appear in his own writing. In 
the two years of St. Francis’ life following 
the stigmatization his mode of existence 
was greatly changed. It is said that he wore 
his sleeves long to conceal the marks on his 
hands (how different from some of his modern 
imitators!) and was no longer able to walk in 
comfort on account of the marks on his soles. 
However, he never again mentioned them 
to his friends and there is no detailed descrip- 
tion of their appearance after his death. 
The stigmata thus seem, without being 
actually proved, to be sufficiently well docu- 
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mented with contemporary evidence to 
admit of but little doubt but that on that 
_ historic morning St. Francis acquired cer- 
tain marks on his hands, feet and side more 
or less resembling the stigmata of Christ’s 
crucifixion, which stayed with him till his 
death two years later. The story is cer- 


* 


amy 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF BROTHER FRANCIS BEFORE 
RECEIVING THE STIGMATA. 


tainly not a “late legendary accretion,” as 
Chesterton* has pointed out, and few will be 
found to agree with a cynical suggestion 
that has been made that St. Francis having 
been worsted in a fight with his friend 
Domenico di Gusman, his followers invented 
the story to mask the signs of the conflict. 


3 Chesterton, G. K. Saint Francis of Assisi. 
Lond., 1924. 


To have the incident brought home even 
more closely, a modern doubting Thomas 
should visit the treasury of the Church at 
Assisi and see as I have what is asserted to 
be the actual parchment used to cover the 
“wound in his side,” worn through in its 
center and still bearing the signs of the ser- 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY PORTRAIT OF St. FRANCIS WITH THE 
STIGMATA (MARGARITONE?). 


ous exudate and also the contemporary 
attestation of his favorite disciple, Brother 
Leo, who is said to have removed the parch- 
ment from the Saint’s dead body. The 
accompanying illustration of this document, 
in his and St. Francis’ handwriting, was 
found on Brother Leo’s body after his death. 
Kept ever since in the same treasury, these 
small parchments bridge the gap of seven 
centuries and bring one marvelously close 
to those soul-stirring events. In Brother 
Leo’s handwriting in red ink is written in 
Latin: 

The Blessed Francis two years before his 
death kept a forty day fast in the Alverna in 
honor of the blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God, and of the Blessed Michael the Archangel, 
from the Assumption of the blessed Virgin Mary 
to the feast of St. Michael in September; and 
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the hand of the Lord was laid upon him. After 
the vision and speech he had with the seraph 
and the impression of Christ’s stigmata on his 
body, he made these praises which are written 
below on the sheet, and he wrote them with his 
own hand, giving thanks to God for the favor 
that had been conferred upon him [in Francis’ 
handwriting], “The Lord bless thee and guard 
thee. Show his face to thee and have mercy 
upon thee—turn his face to thee and give thee 
ace.” 

And the blessed Francis wrote with his own 
hand this blessing for me, Brother Leo [again 
in Francis’ handwriting]: “The Lord bless thee, 
Brother Leo.” 

And in the same way, he made the sign T 
together with the head with his own hand. 


The marks on the hands and feet of St. 
Francis were apparently dark fleshy ex- 
crescences on both dorsal and palmar sur- 
faces, resembling the flattened head of the 
nail on the palmar side. It is said that St. 
Clara, for whom Francis founded the “‘Sec- 
ond Order”’ of Franciscans, the nuns called 
the “Clares,”’ tried after his death to remove 
one of the stigmata as a memento of her 
friend, but that it was firmly attached to the 
surrounding tissue. The wound in the side, 
corresponding to Christ’s wound on the 
cross, constantly exuded a small amount of 
serous fluid, as the worn parchment covering 
at Assisi bears mute but eloquent witness. 

Extensive though the evidence for the 
stigmata is, when one considers it over a 
space of seven centuries, nevertheless it is 
entirely inadequate as a basis for a patho- 
logical diagnosis, even if medical knowledge 
were sufficiently advanced today to give a 
complete answer in the presence of adequate 
data. It would seem that such a phe- 
nomenon must be either (1) a miracle; (2) 
artificially produced; or (3) a natural patho- 
logical lesion. If miraculous, and it is to be 
noted that even the Roman Catholic Church 
does not make belief in the stigmata an 
article of faith, it is then beyond the field of 
scientific inquiry and need not detain us 
here. In regard to the second possibility, 


as previously indicated, there is strong evi- 


dence that some physical change occurred in 


St. Francis’ hands, feet and side after he had 
had his vision and that he tried to keep his 
secret to himself, not exploit it. The chief 
argument in favor of pious fraud seems to 
be the belief that such an event is otherwise 
an impossibility; just as the cure of the 
advanced paretic is impossible, in the words 


= 


ware 


BROTHER LEo’s PARCHMENT IN His AND St. FrRANcIs’ 
WRITING. 


of one sceptic who wrote on this subject. 
And yet we are today, apparently, seeing 
the cure of paresis and even greater wonders 
accomplished by scientific medicine. As 
Voltaire, I think, put it, the miracles of to- 
day are the commonplaces of tomorrow; or 
in Chestertonian paradox: ““A man in Vol- 
taire’s time did not know what miracle he 
would next have to throw up. A man in our 
time does not know what miracle he will 
next have to swallow.” On the other hand, 
pious frauds were not unknown in the his- 
tory of the Church of that time, when all 
religious matters were on a very different 
plane than they are today. One has only to 
read the same Franciscan authorities who 
gave the accounts of the stigmata to meet 
certain narrations which must be explained 
on the first or second of our three theories. 


In the later “‘stigmatized,” fraud is usually 
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prominent, either as a pure imposture to 
_ gain notoriety, or as the characteristic 
accompaniment of the hysterical nature 
which must underlie such phenomena, even 
if found to have a “natural”’ origin. St. 
Francis was undoubtedly highly emotional 
and neurotic, perhaps even hysteric, and 
his companions so emotionally saturated 
with the new idea that they might be 
expected to see events in a highly colored 
light. But the verdict of History 1s, I think 


.PostaGeE STAMP BY THE GOovERN- 
MENT COMMEMORATING THE FRANCISCAN ANNIVERSARY. Note 
THE STIGMATA, INCLUDING AN INDICATION OF THE WOUND ON 
THE Ricut Sipe. LIkE THE FRENCH PASTEUR ISSUE AND 
Oruers, Tuts is AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF THE RECENT 
TENDENCY TO UtiLizE PHILATELY As A MEANs oF Epucart- 
ING THE 1N Matters oF HisTORICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
INTEREST. 


rightly, definitely against either him or his 
intimates being considered wilful impostors.‘ 

We are thus brought to the consideration 
of the stigmata as possibly natural patho- 
logical phenomena. Certainly most unusual 
ones, just as the history of stigmatization 
includes very few if any authentic cases, 
and none recorded im the preceding twelve 
centuries of the Christian era. But who dare 
brand them as absolutely impossible, even 
without invoking miraculous supervention? 
We are in almost total ignorance of the 
limitations of the power of mind over body 
(a reason perhaps for the exuberant growth 
of a certain therapeutico-religious sect of 


4 At the meeting at which this paper was presented 
Dr. C. W. Burr made the interesting suggestion 
that St. Francis in a spirit of self-castigation, but 
with no desire to defraud or to exalt himself over his 
fellows, may have inflicted the wounds upon himself 
in imitation of Christ’s stigmata and that only after 
his death did the legend grow of their supernatural 
origin. His secretive attitude toward his stigmata 
would be quite in keeping with such an explanation. 


our own generation) and yet few will deny 
that some such power exists. Skin vesicles 
are said to have been produced by the 
unaided power of suggestion during hypno- 
sis, and even on one occasion a bloody exud- 
ate from a previous dermographia in the 
same state.° It requires but a slight exten- 
sion, therefore, if such reports are true, 
to include autogenous production of similar 


phenomena. Granted the production of 


blebs in given localities, following intense 
mental stimuli, probably as a result of vaso- 
motor changes, it becomes less difficult to 
add to this concept a bloody effusion in 
specified areas, or in the case of fleshy 
protuberances, such as St. Francis’ seemed 
to be, a hyperkeratosis or even a pigmented 
nevus or papilloma, which as it grew older 
and darker might easily simulate a nail. 
Rosenow has claimed even more minute 
localization in the. elective affinities of 
bacteria and Maud Slye similar refine- 
ments in spontaneous tumor formation. 
Cutaneous horns, of extensive distribution 
and varieties are far from uncommon*® and 
while the etiology of such conditions is 
largely unknown, it is by no means improb- 
able that neurotrophic influences, and these 
perhaps partly regulated by the mind, may 
play an important role. It is significant 
that the early descriptions speak of the 
stigmata of St. Francis as “beginning to 
appear,” Le. it was not believed that they 
instantaneously sprang full-formed into 
being, which would constitute an occurrence 
much more difficult for the ordinary mind 
to comprehend. 

Following the stigmatization of St. 
Francis, other examples soon became numer- 
ous. Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre,’ a most credu- 
lous individual, has collected 145 cases of 

‘ Bourru, H., and Burot, P. Hemorrhagie de la 
peau provoquée par la suggestion en somnambu- 
lisme. Compt. rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 1885, 8s., 1 
61. 

’ ‘Gould, G. M., and Pyle, W. L. Anomalies and 
Curiosities of Medicine. Phila., 1897, pp. 226, 286, 338. 
7Gourbeyre I. Les Stigmatisées. Par., 1873, 1, 


268, La Stigmatisation, l’extase divine et les miracles 
de Lourdes. Par., 1894. 


pt 
el 
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persons who had received the stigmata, 
eight of whom he said were living at the 
time he wrote. Alexander Macalister,® pro- 
fessor of anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge, in his article on stigmatization 
in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica enumerates ninety instances 
(eighteen males, seventy-two females ) and 
about thirty more, of which there are no 
particulars recorded. The earliest of these 
was apparently Ida of Louvain (1300), on 
whom the marks appeared as colored circles, 
and soon after Gertrude von QOosten of 
Delft (1344, colored scars). The greatest 
variety was encountered: Some had all 
five of the classical marks (full stigmatiza- 
tion), others but one or two. Some had open 
wounds, others merely bloody exudates in 
the classical spots, occasionally varied with 
the forehead (from the crown of thorns) 
and in one case at least (Angela della Pace, 
1634, fully stigmatized at nine) with the 
sponge and hyssop in the mouth (a benign 
neoplasm? lymphedema?). The wounds were 
sometimes fetid and some “emitted the 
odor of violets’! 

A second group, more obviously neurotic, 
felt the pains of stigmatization, but did not 
exhibit any of the physical signs. A third 
group, from the earlier post-Franciscan 
centuries, where the stigmata were said to 
have been found on the heart without bodily 
surface markings, might perhaps be better 
considered as misguided interpretations of 
pathological lesions at a period when very 
little was known of morbid anatomy. 

Although it would be tiresome and rela- 
tively useless to discuss these cases in detail, 
a few perhaps merit some further attention.° 
One of the most famous is Saint Catherine 
of Siena, the youngest of twenty-five chil- 
dren and one of twins, the other of which 


® Macalister, A. Stigmatization. Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Ed. 11. 

®The cases of Christine de Stumbele, Veronica 
Giuliani, Vitaline Gagnon, Palma d’Oria, Maria K. 
and Louise Lateau are narrated in some detail in 
Hammond, W. A. Nervous Derangement. N. Y., 
1883, p. 154, Chapter on Stigmatization. 
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was stillborn. She was an ascetic and 
ecstatic from the age of seven, saw visions 
and in her seventeenth year took the habit 
of the Dominican tertiaries. In a post- 
communion ecstasy on the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, 1475, she received the full stigmata, 
but in response to her prayer for the sake of 
humility the marks were not made visible! 
It is hardly surprising then, especially in 
view of the intense rivalry between the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, that her stig- 
mata were not universally recognized and 
that Franciscans especially were loath to 
see their Saint share his chief glory with one 
of a rival order. Termination of the discus- 
sions required bulls from two Popes (Six- 
tus 1v and Innocent vii), according to 
which representation of the stigmata in all 
pictures of St. Catherine and any expression 
of belief in them was absolutely forbidden. 

The case that has excited the most 
interest and study in modern times is that 
of Louise Lateau, a Belgian peasant girl, 
born January 30, 1850, of poverty-stricken 
parents. She was chlorotic, did not men- 
struate till eighteen, was a recluse and 
soon became an ecstatic and saw visions. 
In March, 1868, she began to bleed from the 
mouth and the next.month seemed so sick 
that on April 15 the last sacrament was 
given. Menses, however, were established on 
April 19, and two days later she was able 
to take a long walk to church. The stigmata 
began to appear on Friday, April 24, 1868, 
with bleeding from the left side of her chest, 
and thereafter reappeared every Friday for 
several years. On the second Friday blood 
exuded from the dorsal surfaces of both feet, 
in addition to that from the wound im the | 
side; on the third from both dorsal and 
palmar surfaces of both hands as well. This 
continued regularly every week with other 
additions, such as the forehead and between 
the shoulders, and was estimated to amount 
to about 250 gms. per week. Warlomont," 
who was commissioned by the Royal 
Academy of Medicine of Belgium to make a 

10 Warlomont. Louise Lateau, Rapport Médicale, 
etc. Bruxelles and Paris, 1875. 
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scientific investigation of the case, after 
careful observation and taking measures to 
prevent artificial production of the hemor- 
rhages, was convinced that the weekly stig- 
matization and ecstasy (hystero-catalepsy) 
were both real; though other claims made by 
the girl, such .as that she had not slept, 
drunk, or eaten for four years, and had no 
passage of urine or feces for over three, were 
proved to be false and fraudulently sup- 
ported by her. The combination in an 
hysteric of true pathological signs with 
fraudulent attempts to augment them with 
simulated phenomena is by no means 
impossible and should not necessarily lead 
the searcher for the true state of the matter 
into denouncing the whole occurrence as 
fraudulent. Fraud in some features, how- 
ever, cannot but suggest that the whole 
business may be fraudulent and there issome 
evidence that such was the case here.'! For 
instance, though hemorrhages continued 
even when the hands were bandaged, paper 
lining the bandages was said to reveal nu- 
merous pin pricks. In thedebate that followed 
Warlomont’s report, adherents were found 
both for the miraculous and the natural 
pathological viewpoints; but the Academy 
perhaps wisely decided to leave the matter 
undecided. 

A very recent occurrence, studied by 
Professor Bianchi,’? offers an interesting 
comparison to the Franciscan story. In a 
young girl, aged twenty-eight, from Cosenza 
(Montalto Offugo), periodic sanguineous 
sweats and “stigmata” were observed to 
appear every Friday in March from 1923 
on! Careful study has convinced Fabrizio 
and Turano and others who have seen this 
case that these phenomena were not 
“faked” and that the subject was other- 


11 Boens, H. Fin de la Comédie de Boisd’ Haine. 
Bruxelles, 1876; Louise Lateau ou les Mystéres de 
Bois d’Haine dévoilés. Bruxelles, 1875. Boens first 
considered that the stigmata were the natural hem- 
orrhages of a hemophiliac. 

12 Bianchi. Congr. degli Alienisti, Trieste, Sept., 
1925. Quoted by Del Gaudio, A. Le Stimmate di S. 
Francesco d’Assisi. Ref. Med., Naples, 1926, x1, 252. 


wise perfectly normal. They believed, how. 
ever, that it was not a case of true hemidro. 
sis but rather of a hemorrhagic exudate due 
to some condition such as angioneurotic 
edema, and that the stigmata, which 
appeared on the dorsal and plantar surfaces 
of the feet and the anterior surfaces of the 
elbow, were due to trophic and vasomotor 
disturbances..I have not been able to see the 
original descriptions to find the exact nature 
of these lesions. Even with the little that we 
know of the mimicking capacity of angio- 
neurotic edema and other neurotrophic dis- 
orders, such an explanation (explaining 
little though it does), should as I have pre- 
viously indicated, not be rejected as 
incomprehensible. In the case of Padre Pio 
of Foggia, an “‘exceptionally calm and com- 
posed individual,” who is still living and has 
a good family and past medical history, Pro- 
fessor Bignami,!* an agnostic, did not con- 
sider that the superficial scars on the hands 
and feet and the form of a cross on the left 
breast were artificially produced. He 
thought it possible to account for them 
naturally, as due to necrosis of the epi- 
thelium of neurotic origin, probably 
attributable to unconscious suggestion. 

It will be interesting to see whether the 
solemn celebrations attending St. Francis’ 
anniversary may perhaps cause a sufficient 
stimulus to some religious devotee to pro- 
duce similar phenomena that can perhaps 
be studied from the start in: such an 
intensive and objective manner that more 
light can be thrown on the nature of the 
occurrence. 

In the meantime, we, like the Belgian 
Academy, should leave the matter unde- 
cided. My own preference is to feel that 
lesions which might fairly be called stigmata 
of the crucifixion are not beyond the realms 
of pathological possibility; and that in 
some cases, including that of St. Francis, 
the evidence, while not enough to constitute 
actual proof, is sufficient to impress 
strongly the unbiased student. 


18 Quoted by H. Thurston, S. J., The Month, 1923, 
PPp- 142, 97. 
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PETER MERE LATHAM 
By R. T. WILLIAMSON, M.D. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


N the middle of the last century Dr. temperate when temperance was _ hardly 
Peter Mere Latham occupied a high yet thought to be a virtue, he was most pure 
position in the medical profession in in life and conversation when to have been 
England. He was one of the earliest otherwise would have provoked no censure. 

English advocates of auscultation; and He was not ashamed to be religious when 
from his excellent work on heart diseases religion had yet no recommendation or 
he was often spoken of as “Heart” Latham. countenance from the world.” 
This served to distinguish him from his Peter Mere Latham was Dr. John Lat- 
father, Dr. John Latham, who was president ham’s second son. His mother was Mary, 
of the Royal College of Physicians from . daughter of Peter Mere, vicar of Prestbury, 
— 1813 to 1819. Cheshire (a quaint, interesting, old Cheshire 
To Peter Mere Latham we are indebted _ village). 
for many valuable contributions to medical Peter Mere Latham was born in 1789. 
literature, and for two volumes of clinical He was educated first at Sandbach in 
lectures, which will always rank amongst Cheshire, and later at the Macclesfield 
the best clinical lectures of the past. They Grammar School. As a schoolboy he is said 
are still instructive reading, as medical to have hated Latin and Greek, but he 
literature of historical interest; but espe- must have paid great attention to these 
cially valuable are his remarks on medical subjects later, for he gained the under- 
education. The dangers which he recognised _ graduate’s prize for Latin verse at Oxford, 
nearly one hundred years ago are greater in and he had a good knowledge of Greek and 
our own times; and hence his remarks are read the Greek New Testament up to the 
worthy of the careful consideration of end of life. He entered as a student at 
medical teachers and examiners today. Brazenose College, Oxford, in 1807 and 
Peter Mere Latham came of a distinguished obtained the B.a. degree in 1810, and the 
Cheshire family. His grandfather was the M.A. in 1813. He studied medicine at St. 
Rev. John Latham of Siddington, Cheshire. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and obtained the 
His father was Dr. John Latham who Ms... in 1814, and the m.p. (Oxford) in 1818; 
occupied a high position in the medical the same year he became a Fellow of the 
profession in London in the early part of College of Physicians. In 1815 he was 
last century, and became president of the appointed physician to the Middlesex Hos- 
Royal College of Physicians. pital and physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Dr. John Latham recognised the differ- Hospital in 1824. Shortly before leaving the 
ence between diabetes insipidus and dia- Middlesex Hospital Latham was associated 
betes mellitus, and wrote several books on __ with Dr. Roget in investigating an epidemic 
clinical medicine. He was physician to St. disease in the General Penitentiary at Mill- 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; and there, he bank. Of this epidemic he wrote a detailed 
tells us, he spent “the best part of his days account. Whatever may have been the exact 
very happily in an humble attempt to be _ nature of the disease, we are informed that 
useful.” At the end of life he retired to his _it was cured apparently by mercury. 
country residence near Sandbach in Chesh- Dr. Latham was associated with Dr. 
ire, and there he died in 1843. In the Southey in delivering lectures on the prac- 
Sandbach Church is a tablet to his memory. __ tice of physic for four years (1816-1820). 
Of him it was said that: “He was singularly In 1836 he published his book entitled 
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“Lectures on Subjects Connected with 
Clinical Medicine.” In these lectures he 
strongly advocated the practice of ausculta- 
tion which had been so enthusiastically 
introduced by Laénnec in France. Laénnec 
had worked out his great system of auscul- 
tation at the Necker Hospital, Paris, about 
the time when Latham was physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital, and great attention 
was paid to the use of the stethoscope and 
to Laénnec’s work at this period, both in 
England and on the Continent. In his 
“Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the 
Heart,” Latham gives us a careful account 
of the progress of cardiac auscultation up to 
1836, and records his own experiences and 
opinions as to its value and limitations. 
He substituted English terms for those 
used by Laénnec, and did much to intro- 
duce auscultation into English medical 
practice. 

These lectures are full of valuable clinical 
observations and are still deeply interesting 
reading. Especially valuable are his lectures 
on angina pectoris. 

Latham’s lectures will always rank 
amongst the best of English clinical Iec- 
tures of the past. The excellent work which 
he did on cardiac diseases, and his high 
reputation as an author on these affections 
caused him to be spoken of as “Heart” 
Latham. 

But his lectures and writing will probably 
be of most interest to medical men today on 
account of his remarks on medical educa- 
tion. His view of the spirit in which medical 
study and work should be carried out will 
hold good up to the end of time, and is 
given in beautiful and impressive language. 
After pointing out in his lectures to his 
students that the diseased human body will 
be their study and care, he proceeds: 


And is it possible to feel an interest in all 
this? Ay, indeed it is; a greater, far greater 
interest than ever painter or sculptor took in 
the form and beauties of its health. 

Whence comes this interest? At first, per- 
haps, it seldom comes naturally: a mere sense 


of duty must engender it; and still, for a while, _ 


a mere sense of duty must keep it alive. Pres- 
ently the quick, curious, restless spirit of science 
enlivens it; and, then it becomes an excitement 
and a pleasure, and then the deliberate choice 
of the mind. 3 

When the interest of attending the sick has 
reached this point, there arises from it, or has 
already arisen, a ready discernment of dis- 
eases, with a skill in the use of remedies. And 
the skill may exalt the interest, and the interest 
may improve the skill, until, in process of time, 
experience forms the consummate practitioner. 

But does the interest of attending the sick 
necessarily stop here? The question may seem 
strange. If it has led to the’ readiest discern- 
ment and the highest skill, and formed the 
consummate practitioner, why need it go 
further? 

But what if humanity shall warm it? Then 
this interest, this excitement, this intellectual 
pleasure, is exalted into a principle, and invested 
with a moral motive, and passes into the heart. 
What if it be carried still further? What if 
religion should animate it? Why, then, happy =~ 
indeed is that man whose mind, whose moral 
nature, and whose spiritual being, are all har- 
moniously engaged in the daily business of his 
life; with whom the same act has become his 
own happiness, a dispensation of mercy to his 
fellow-creatures and a worship of God. 


Nearly one hundred years ago Latham 
clearly saw the risk of clinical study in the 
wards being greatly restricted, or neg- 
lected, owing to the large number of sub- 
jects to which the medical student had to 
devote his attention in the limited years of 
study in the medical curriculum. In our 
own time this risk is much greater; for 
though the time of the curriculum is much 
longer than in the days of Latham, the 
number of subjects to be studied has 
increased in much greater proportion. 

Latham amusingly points out that excess 
of knowledge may be a hindrance to the 
medical man. He remarks: 


Knowledge may be an incumbrance as well 
as a help. Many men know more than they are 
able to wield. There is a point (I believe) in the 
acquisition of knowledge (and this point varies 
infinitely in different individuals), beyond 
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which, if more be acquired the whole mass 
becomes useless to its possessor. I am acquainted 
- with men who never have done, and never can 
do anything, because they know too much; and 
I am acquainted with men possessing com- 
paratively small knowledge, so dextrous in its 
use that they have ridden over the heads of 
others far, very far, their superiors in 
acquirements. 


With respect to the great risk of clinical 
work in the wards being neglected and 
interest therein diminished through the 
amount of time devoted to lectures and 
classes on other subjects, Latham remarks: 
“I have always thought that in our schools 
every mode of lecturing has been unduly 
exalted above clinical lecturing; and every 
place where knowledge is to be had, or is 
supposed to be had, has been unduly pre- 
ferred to the bedside; and I continue to 
think thus.” 

All this is certainly true today. In our own 
times, in many medical schools, students 
find great difficulty ‘in carrying out their 
duties as clinical clerks, on account of the 
number of lectures and demonstrations on 
various subjects, which they attend during 
the period when they are clerking in the 
wards. Hence clinical ward work is greatly 
restricted and interest therein diminished. 
This restriction is deserving of the careful 
attention of those who are now controlling 
the medical students’ curriculum. Latham 
laments that, in his day, students at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital generally neglected 
their splendid opportunities for clinical 
work in the wards. He tells us, that, at first, 
students have a dislike for ward work; 
but when this repugnance is got over they 
are more interested in surgery than in 
medicine. He considers the various reasons 
for this and points out that one is the 
greater certainty of surgery. Latham admits 
the uncertainty of medicine; and then in 


the following i impressive language he points 
out that: 


There is nothing absolutely sure but what 
rests upon the basis of numbers, or falls within 
the sphere of the senses. Where reasoning 
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begins, there begins uncertainty; and on this 
account the highest and best things in the world 
are all uncertain, and so in our profession. But 
from this very uncertainty those who practise 
it successfully claim their greatest honour: for 
where there is no possibility of error, no praise 
is due for judgment of what is right. 


Latham is a strong advocate of “self 
teaching” on-the part of the students and 
he urges them to exercise their observa- 
tion carefully and unremittingly, whilst 
he regards it as his own duty to demon- 
strate. He recognises the danger of over- 
teaching on the part of the physician, and 
he concludes his remarks on this subject 
in the following words: 


If ever the desire to view the beauties and 
sublimities of Nature has led you to ascend 
some lofty eminence, you have probably taken 
with you one more familiar with the scene than 
yourselves as a guide; but you have still trusted 
to your own eyes and your own feelings, to fill 
you with the delight of the prospect, and tell 
you what to admire and wonder at; and you 
have required no more from your guide than to 
point with his finger and say, “See here, and 
see there.” So in entering this place, even this 
vast hospital, where there is many a significant, 
many a wonderful thing, you shall take me 
along with you, and I will be your guide. But 
it is by your own eyes, and your own minds, and 
(may I add) by your own hearts, that you must 
observe, and learn, and profit: I can only point 
to the objects, and have little more to say than 
“See here and see there.” 


Latham’s remarks with respect to pathol- 
ogy and treatment are worth quoting. He 
regrets that in his own time many of the 
best physicians have paid so much more 
attention to pathology and diagnosis than 
to treatment. He remarks that: “The fact is 
certain, that to many eminent physicians, 
of the foreign school especially, to whom 
speculatively we owe the most, practically 
we owe the least. Their lessons of pathology 
and diagnosis are copious, original and 
instructive; their lessons of treatment are 
brief, barren, and unprofitable.” He laments 
that any eminent master of pathology 
“should come at last to the treatment of 


. 
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disease as a humbler and less worthy portion 
of the physician’s care.”” He then remarks: 
“For this ought not to be. Medicine, as it 
begins to touch upon higher interests, even 
the interests of life and death, should feel 
itself in alliance with higher motives than 
any which can be thought to help and 
quicken its pursuit as mere science. For now 
it claims a sort of moral respect in the han- 
dling; it calls upon the conscience as well as 
the intellect.” 

Owing to the heavy strain of work, 
Latham’s health became impaired, and in 
1841 he resigned his post as physician at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He was then 
one of the foremost physicians in London, 
and had been appointed physician extraor- 
dinary to Queen Victoria. He continued to 
contribute to medical literature, but in 1865 
he returned to Torquay where he resided until 
his death in 1875, at the age of eighty-six. 


Sir Thomas Watson has given us an 
account of Latham’s happy old age and 
period of retirement at Torquay. We are 
told that Latham was a man of strong 
religious convictions, that he was a “charm- 
ing companion, full of various information, 
affluent in anecdote, with a keen sense of fun 
and humour,” and that his life was governed 
by an imperative sense of duty. His love of 
order and method are also recorded, and 
Sir Thomas Watson describes him as an 
“example of that peculiar English charac- 
ter, the unobtrusive but accomplished 
and high-minded Christian gentleman.” 

Certainly he was one of the brightest 
examples of the English physician of the past. 
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WILLIAM SHARPEY (1802-1880)* 
By JOHN C. BROUGHER, A.B. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


England during the eighteenth cen- 
tury physiology was taught by the 
anatomist, aided by the surgeon in 
the hospital. Experimental physiology 


with laboratory equipment for teaching’ 


had not yet come into existence. The 
status was even less encouraging in France 
and Germany. Italy led the way in the 
medical sciences still, and the work of 
her brilliant philosophers continued to be 
the vanguard for the whole world, as the 


names of Volta, Galvani, Spallanzani, 


Scarpa and Morgagni bear witness. Several 
outstanding contributions to physiology 
were made by men without physiological 
laboratories, and primarily interested in 
other fields of science: Lavoisier in 1777 
described the exchange of gases in res- 
piration; Galvani published his essay on 
animal electricity in 1792; classical experi- 
ments by Spallanzani on digestion appeared 
in 1780, and his posthumously published 
work on the seat of respiration in 1803; 
Haller had (1757) conclusively demon- 
strated irritability of tissues and organized 
the knowledge of physiology for the first 
time; Bichat began to lecture on anatomy 
in 1797, emphasizing the mutual relation 
of structure and function and verifying 
his views by experimental study of animals. 
- Thomas Young (1801) described astigma- 
tism, stated the undulatory theory of light 
and proposed a theory of color vision; 
Gall (1810) published a treatise on the 
nervous system; Legallois in 1812 described 
the action of the vagi on respiration and 
later located the respiratory center; Mag- 
endie (1822) demonstrated that the ante- 
rior spinal roots are motor, and the 
posterior, sensory. Two years later Flourens 
published his work on cerebral physiology 
and Prout found hydrochloric acid in gas- 


* Read before the University of Oregon Medical 
History Club, Portland, March 12, 1926. 
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tric juice. These discoveries and contri- 
butions were made, for the most part, in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and the first quarter of the nineteenth. 
They indicate that an understanding of 
body function was: edging its way to recog- 
nition as a science. 

One of the first men to turn his attention 
to physiology, in the sense of it being a 
separate science and deserving of a labora- 
tory, was William Sharpey. He was born in 
the little seacoast town of Arbroath, in 
eastern Scotland, April 1, 1802. His father 
was a ship owner, and a native of Folke- 
stone in Kent, having emigrated to 
Arbroath a few years previously. He died 
before William was born, and the boy came 
under the influence of Dr. Arrott. The latter 
married Mrs. Sharpey, who previous to 
her marriage to Sharpey was Mary Bal- 
four. Having attended the public schools 
of Arbroath, William was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh at the age of 
fifteen. Here he studied the humanities and 
natural philosophy. During his second col- 
lege year he began the study of anatomy 
under Dr. John Barclay, who then lectured 
in an extra-academical school. Thus it 
seems he had decided to study medicine, 
and in 1821 he obtained the diploma of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 
The next year he went to London and stud- 
ied anatomy in the Brooks school. After 
three months’ dissection here he was 
attracted to Paris, largely no doubt by the 
reputation of Dupuytren (1777-1835), 
founder of the Société Anatomique of Paris 
in 1803, surgeon-in-chief of the Hoétel 
Dieu, the leading surgeon of France. At 
the same time operative surgery was studied 
under Lisfranc (1790-1847). While in Paris, 
Sharpey made the acquaintance of James 
Syme (1799-1870) who had also been a 
student of anatomy under Dr. John Bar- 
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clay at Edinburgh. Syme’s accomplish- 
ments as a teacher of anatomy and later 
as a surgeon both in Paris and at Edinburgh 
may have stimulated Sharpey. His surgical 
operations in the infirmary at Edinburgh 
were remarkable. Sharpey and Syme be- 
came lasting friends and made extensive 
collections of museum specimens wherever 
they travelled. 

After a year in Paris under Dupuytren 
and Lisfranc, Sharpey returned to Edin- 
burgh and was graduated in August, 1823, 
presenting for his thesis, “De Ventriculi 
Carcinomate.”’ He now began practice in 
Arbroath with his step-father. However, 
he was not long in finding that his interest 
lay elsewhere. Scientific study had its 
hold on him and there was no way of 
escaping it. In 1826 he gave up practice 
and never returned to it. For the rest of 
his life he devoted himself to the study of 
pure science. 

Returning to the Continent (1826) with 
his staff in hand and knapsack on his 
back, he trudged through France. Doubt- 
less another visit was paid to the Hotel 
Dieu. There may, however, have been 
another meeting that meant far more to 
him since his decision to follow investiga- 
tion and teaching. In Paris at this time the 
Father of Experimental Physiology was edit- 
ing the first journal of experimental physi- 
ology, and carefully checking the results 
of all papers sent for publication. In fact, 
Magendie asked authors to send their 
papers a month before they would be 
expected to appear, in order that he might 
repeat the main experiments therein given. 
He was a practicing physician who found 
time to build his monument in science by 
his contributions to physiology. His text- 
book, “The Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Nervous System” had appeared a 
year previous and perchance had fallen 
into Sharpey’s hands. Surely the young 
anatomist could have gotten a thrill in 
watching a dog vomit after its stomach 
had been replaced by a pig’s bladder! 


Lingering a few months Sharpey plodded — 


on to Geneva. Nearly three months were 
spent here in the library and making trips 
over the country on foot. We next see him 
in Pavia, Italy. Here he may have met 
Scarpa, now eighty, the great surgeon- 
anatomist whose work had been recognized 
internationally. Volta was eighty-two and 
passed away this year (1827). Panizza 
(1785-1867), a surgeon-anatomist then at 
the height of his career at Pavia, attracted 
the young anatomist and he spent several 
weeks in study and observation here. He 
journeyed on to Florence and to Rome. 
While visiting this ancient city he probably 
reread parts of Galen and mused over 
what particular parts of anatomy that 
immortal discoursed upon in the streets 
over 1600 years previously. Sharpey’s visit 
was brief, however, for he was roaming, and 
so he sauntered on to Naples. In the spring of 
1828 he returned to northern Italy. Stop- 
ping at Bologna a few days, he strode on | 
to Padua, where much of historical interest 
awaited him. Many of his countrymen 
had attended anatomy lectures here during 
the past two centuries. No doubt he paid 


‘a visit to the tomb of Harvey’s old pro- 


fessor, Fabricius (1537-1619). 

From Padua he went to Vienna where 
he spent the summer. Skoda (1805-1881) 
and Rokitansky (1804-1878), the Bohe- 
mians, who were to make the new Vienna 
school, were completing the work for their 
degrees. Proceeding. on to Heidelberg he 
met Tiedemann, the distinguished German 
anatomist and physiologist. On his way to 
Berlin, he must have met another Bohe- 
mian, John Purkinje (1787-1869), who was 
professor of physiology at Breslau and 
struggling hard to establish physiology 
as a separate science. Once in Berlin he 
remained for nine months, carefully dis- 
secting the human body under Rudolphi 
(1771-1834), an able Swedish naturalist 
and physician. 

On his return from the Continent in 
the autumn of 1829, he established himself 
in Edinburgh and engaged in microscopical 
observation and anatomical research. Desir- 
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ing to teach, he obtained the Fellowship 
of the College of Surgeons in 1830, a neces- 
sary qualification, and presented a proba- 
tionary essay, “On the Pathology and 
Treatment of False Joints,” a subject 
which was probably suggested by his inti- 
macy with Mr. Syme, to whom the printed 
essay is inscribed. In 1830 he published his 
first work on _ scientific investigation: 


“On a Peculiar Motion Excited in Fluids © 


by the Surfaces of Certain Animals.” 

In the summer of 1831 he again spent 
three months in Berlin. On this occasion 
he was chiefly employed in collecting ana- 
tomical preparations and other materials 
for the illustration of a course of instruction 
in anatomy which he expected to deliver 
the following winter. 

During 1831-1832 a course of systematic 
lectures was given in the extra-academical 
school of Edinburgh in association with Dr. 


Allen Thomson, who taught physiology. 


Through the years Sharpey’s class increased 
from twenty to eighty-eight in number, 
giving evidence of his success as a lecturer. 
His reputation as a teacher and man of 
science had advanced so that he had now 
come to be generally known, both in Edin- 
burgh and at a distance, as a learned investi- 
gator and teacher. 

Dr. Sharpey’s connection with the Royal 
Society began by his election as Fellow on 
the ninth of May, 1839. He became a 
member of the Council in 1844-1845 and 
was appointed one of the secretaries in place 
of Mr. Bell in 1853. This office he held for 
nineteen years, when the failing condition 
of his eyesight obliged him to resign. He 
was again in 1872 chosen member of the 
Council for the next two years. At this time 
the Baly medal of the Royal Society was 
conferred upon him for physiological 
research. It is interesting here to note that 
the Baly medalist of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London in 1881 was Burdon- 
Sanderson, who followed Sharpey in Uni- 
versity College as professor of physiology. 

Dr. Sharpey was also a member of the 
Science Commission, which met under the 


presidency of the Duke of Devonshire from 
1870-1875. Taking an active part in its 
proceedings, he aided greatly by his 
sagacity and knowledge, the deliberations of 
the body. He was also one of the trustees of 
the Hunterian Museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons and a member of many 
scientific societies of this and other 
countries. He received the honorary degree 
of ti.p. from the University of Edinburgh 
in 1859. He was also offered the chair of 
physiology there but was persuaded by the 


officials at University College to remain. 


Dr. Sharpey was appointed one of the 
examiners in anatomy at the University of 
London, when that body obtained its char- 
ter to grant degrees in 1840, and he con- 
tinued to perform the duties of that office 
during the long period of twenty-three years. 
He was, at a later period, a member of the 
senate of that university. He was also, for 
fifteen years, a member of the General Coun- 
cil of Medical Education and Registration. 

At the same time that he was devotedly 
carrying on his researches, there appeared 
in the Edinburgh New Physiological Journal 
for 1835, a translation of the preliminary 
memoirs in which the discovery of Purkinje 
and Valentin on ciliary motion was 
announced together with an account of 
additional observations on the _ subject 
made by himself. Shortly afterward he 
embodied the whole of the information on 
“Cilia” in a paper published in the “‘Cyclo- 
paedia of Anatomy and Physiology.” Even 
though Purkinje and Valentin (1834) found 
the existence of cilia in vertebrate animals, 
yet Sharpey had worked on the subject 
previously but because of the lack of a 
sufficiently powerful microscope, he was 
unsuccessful in detecting the presence of 
cilia in the Batrachia. 


In the summer of 1836,.when Dr. Jones. 


Quain resigned his position in the chair of 


anatomy and physiology in the then Uni-_— | 


versity of London, a desire was felt by the 
leading professors and authorities of that 
institution to give greater prominence to 
physiological study than had previously 
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been done in the London schools of 
medicine. After due inquiry, Dr. Sharpey 
was selected as the fittest person to fill the 
chair and carry out the object in view. He 
was accordingly appointed to the chair 
designated as that of anatomy and phy- 
siology while Mr. Richard Quain was named 
professor of anatomy. It now became his 
duty to treat fully of physiology and the 
functions of organs, together with the study 
of minute and visceral anatomy, while Pro- 
fessor Quain taught the descriptive and 
practical aspect of anatomy. There was 
then established in London for the first 
time the full and systematic teaching of 
physiology, which had previously been only 
imperfectly treated as an appendage to the 
course of anatomy in the London medical 
schools. The difference in the characters of 
the fellow professors, Sharpey and Richard 
Quain, was well known to the students. 
Quain and Sharpey greatly improved the 
Anatomy of Jones Quain under combined 
editorship. Sharpey was the senior editor for 
the fifth, sixth and seventh editions. The 
ninth edition was dedicated to him. 

His lectures, excepting an introductory 
one, were delivered from notes only. He 
made use of diagrams and pictorial illustra- 
tions as well as of anatomical preparations 
and physiological experiments. He was one 
of the first to introduce the employment of 


the microscope for the practical illustration 


of his lectures. For this purpose he employed 
a revolving table which still exists in the 
physiological laboratory of University Col- 
lege. As experimental equipment became 
more abundant in later years, Sharpey 
continued to make physiology as practical 
as possible. For thirty-eight years he held 
the position as professor of physiology in 
University College, resigning in 1874 
because of his age and ill health. 

Sharpey’s laboratory, therefore, became 
an active one under his direction and it is 
significant as being one of the first physio- 
logical laboratories established. Although 
there was instruction in physiology in 


many institutions it was only theoretical — 


discussion. It was thirty-four years later 
(1870) that Bowditch established the first 
physiology laboratory in this country in 
Boston. At Breslau, since 1824 Purkinje 
had accompanied his lectures with demon- 
strations but he did not have a laboratory 
in which to work until 1839. 

Billroth says as regards German schools: 


The sequence of the establishment of entirely 
independent, separate professorships of physiol- 
ogy is to the best of my knowledge, as follows: 
Halle 1843, Tiibingen 1853, Kiel 1857, Berlin 
and Heidelberg 1858, Bonn 1859, Ziirich 1862, 
Berne and Munich 1863, Leipzig and Wiirzburg 
1865, Greifswald 1868, Basel and Erlangen 1872. 
Many of the new Professorships were for a 
time adjunct. 


Up to the age of sixty-eight or seventy, 
Sharpey retained most of the-vigor of his 
earlier years, but about the year 1871, the 
rapid formation of cataracts together with 
some dullness of hearing began to interfere 
seriously with his efficiency. These affections 
led to his retirement from the Royal Society 
in 1872 and from the professorship in 
University College two years later. Follow- 
ing his retirement he was appointed pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

Even after his health was failing, Sharpey 
continued to haunt his old laboratory. His 
health improved and in 1878 he made a 
tour of the Continent with his former pupil 
and assistant, Michael Foster. While on 
this trip he contracted a bronchitis that 
proved stubborn. After it was finally over- 
come he had aged considerably and a 
recurrence of an attack in March, 1880, 
proved fatal. He died sitting in his chair 
about 11:00 o’clock at night April 11. His 
body was returned to Arbroath for burial. 

He had a host of friends among former 
students and men of science. Long before 
he retired (1869), his friends and former 
pupils showed their regard for his services 
at the college and to science by raising a 
sum of money for endowing a Sharpey 
Memorial Scholarship in connection with 
University College. An oil portrait and a 
marble bust were presented at the same 


of 
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time. Sharpey presented his library to the 
College in 1872 and at his death bequeathed 


£800 from his small holdings to increase 


the endowment of the Sharpey scholarship 
in physiology. Upon his retirement (1874) 
Gladstone’s government accorded him an 
annual premium of £150 because of his emi- 
nent services as a teacher and man of science. 

Although not numerous, Sharpey’s con- 


tributions deal with a variety of subjects. In: 


1823 he wrote Ventriculi Carcinomate” ; 
in 1830, “A Probationary Essay, on the 
Pathology and Treatment of False Joints.” 

Others of his writings were: “On a Peculiar 
Motion Excited in Fluids by the Surfaces 
of Certain Animals’; “‘Remarks on a 
Supposed Spontaneous Motion of the 
Blood”; Account of Professor Ehren- 
berg’s Researches on the Infusoria’”’; “‘An 
Account of the Discovery by Purkinje and 
Valentin of Ciliary Motions in Reptiles 
and Warm Blooded Animals, with Remarks 
and Additional Experiments’; Echino- 
dermata.” He edited the fifth, sixth and 
seventh editions of Jones Quain’s “‘ Elements 
of Anatomy,” and he contributed important 
information to Baly’s translation of Mul- 
ler’s Physiology (1837-1840). He wrote an 
article published in Brain, entitled “‘Case 
of Loss of Memory in an Individual Which 
had Come under his Notice in 1824, in 
Which the Lady had to be Completely 
Retaught.” The minute anatomy in Jones 
Quain’s Anatomy was largely written by 
Sharpey, and the “perforating fibers of 
Sharpey”’ serve to immortalize his excellent 
observation of histological structure. 

The name of William Sharpey stands out 
as the father of efficient teaching in physi- 
ology in England. His laboratory methods 


of teaching with the microscope and revoly- 
ing table are classical. He was a pioneer in 
the field and made a great success of it, 
He lived to see his plan in operation in 
all the better schools. That his teaching 
was not lost with the day’s work is seen 
by the many contributors from among his 
pupils. Lord Lister could not give Sharpey 
enough credit: for his own success. His 
stimulus and attachment to science was 
gained from Sharpey’s lectures and demon- 
strations. Sir Michael Foster, too, was a 
product of his work. Even though he had 
done nothing more, to have credit for 
launching these two scientific leaders lifts 
him far above the average. To Sharpey, 
teaching was a great delight and he did 
enough original investigation to measure 
up to Tyndall’s standard when he said: 


The original investigator constitutes the 
fountain head of knowledge, but it belongs to 
the teacher to give this knowledge the 
requisite form, an honorable and often difficult 
task. It is a task that receives its final sanctifi- 
cation when the teacher himself honestly tries 
to add a rill to the great stream of scientific 
discovery. 
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’VE just finished my new book of 
children’s tales,” wrote Rudyard 
Kipling to William Osler,! “and 
shall be curious to see whether the 
profession will spot Dr. Nicholas Culpeper 
and René Hyacinthe Laénnec as I have 
drawn them.” 

In the library of Osler there was to be 
found a copy of that juvenile book, 
“Rewards and Fairies,” enhanced by an 
inscription by the author consisting of a 
quotation and a note. “Excellent herbs had 
our fathers of old,” reads the quotation; 
it is the first line of the poem accompanying 
the story of Nicholas Culpeper, reciting 
rather truthfully both the courage and the 
short-comings of our ancient fathers. The 
note appended to the book is as follows: 

“Dear Osler,—Herewith my book of tales. 
I wouldn’t bother you with it except for 
Nick Culpeper and Laénnec for whom I feel 
you are in a way responsible.” 

“Marlake Witches,” in which René 
Théophile Hyacinthe Laénnec is the leading 
figure, and “‘A Doctor of Medicine,” in 
which Nicholas Culpeper plays a stirring 
and dramatic role, are of historical and 
medical value for the glimpses which they 
give into the lives of these two distinctively 
famous physicians. 

Laénnec, born in France in 1781, had not 
as yet announced his discovery that was 
later to mark an era in the development of 
medicine. For it was not until 1819 that he 
published his classical book, ‘‘De I’Auscul- 
tation Médiate,” prior to which, as Osler 
has said?: “the examination of a patient had 
been largely by sense of sight, supplemented 
by that of touch, as in estimating the degree 
of fever, or the character of the pulse.” But 
with the introduction of the stethoscope 
a new day began, heralding the onset of the 
extensive development of physical diagnosis. 

During the war between England and 
France, Laénnec was captured by the 
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enemy. Inasmuch as he was a mere physi- 
cian in military service, of neither renown 
nor importance, he was not deemed worthy 
the bother of exchange, and was conse- 
quently billeted in an English household. 

The blossoming daughter of the family 
that was quartering him had fallen a victim 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. “Her cheeks 
were pale except for two pretty pink patches 
in the middle, and she talked with little 
gasps at the end of her sentences, as — 
she had been running.” 

Jerry, a queer neighborhood character, 
who was known as “the witch.wizard” for 
his ability of treating people with herbs and 
charms, had been advising the girl, whim- 
sically, and with understanding, thus: 


You know the names of the Twelve Apostles, 
dearie? You say their names, one by one, before 
your open window, rain or storm, wet or shine, 
five times a day, fasting. But, mind you, 
twixt every name you draw in your breath 
through your nose, right down to your pretty 
little toes, as long and as deep as you can, and 
let it out slowly through your pretty little 
mouth. There’s virtue for your cough in those 
names spoke that way. And I’II give you some- 
thing you can see, moreover. Here’s a stick of 
maple which is the warmest tree in the wood. 
It’s cut one inch long for every year. That’s 
sixteen inches. You set it in your window so 
that it holds up the sash, and there you keep 
it, rain or shine, wet or fine, day and night. 
I’ve said words over it which will have virtue 
on your complaints. 


René, who was destined to become a great 
physician, and whose subsequent descrip- 
tion of tuberculosis came to be considered 
“the finest chapter in clinical medicine,’””? 
had formed a close companionship with the 
quaint, though wise and practical healer. 
One day the girl, spying on the two “doc- 
tors,” discovered them “playing with 
wooden toy trumpets. They were not real 


' trumpets, because Jerry opened his shirt 
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collar, and René put one end of his trumpet 
against Jerry’s chest, and put his ear to the 
other. Then Jerry put his trumpet against 
René’s chest, and listened while René 
breathed and coughed.” 

Laénnec had quickly sensed the fact that 
the “witch wizard” possessed a native 
knowledge of medicine, and had therefore 
taken him into his confidence concerning his 
new discovery of direct auscultation. 

“This hollywood one is the best,” ven- 
tured Jerry, critically. “’Tis wonderful like 
hearing a man’s soul whispering in his in- 
nards; but unless I’ve a buzzin’ in my ears, 
you make much about the same kind o’ 
noises as old Gaffer Macklin—but not quite 
so loud as young Copper. It sounds like 
the breakers in a reef—a long way off. 
Comprenny?” “Perfectly,” answered Réné, 
with a hint of tragic prophecy, “I drive on 
the breakers. But before I strike, I shall 
save hundreds, thousands, millions, per- 
haps, by my little trumpets.” 

And so it was destined to be. But in the 
meantime he was anxious to listen to as 
many chests as he could before announcing 
his device to the world. Jerry, as an envoy, 
had been endeavoring to break ground for 
him amongst the villagers, but with scant 
success. ““They’ve had it at me for some 
time back because o’ my tryin’ your trum- 
pets on their sick.” 

So his benevolent efforts for the time 
being were meeting with the usual rebuffs of 
ignorance and superstition. He was rewarded 
for his humanitarian aspirations with accus- 
ations of “‘impudently prying into God’s 
secrets by means of some papistical contriv- 
ance’’; his stethoscope was called the devil’s 
ear-piece; and as to its use, it left “round 
red witch-marks on people’s skins, and dried 
up their lights, and it made ’em spit blood, 
and threw ’em into sweats.” 

The story ends with the recognition of 
the gravity of the girl’s illness by means of 
the hollywood trumpet. Told in a some- 
what sentimental style, ‘“‘Marlake Witches” 
gives a touching picture of the early strug- 
gles for recognition of one of the greatest 
contributors to the science of medicine, 


who himself succumbed to the disease for 
which his trumpet has proved invaluable. 

Nicholas Culpeper ( 1616-1654) devoted 
his life to the study and practice of astrology 
and medicine. He has left behind a written 
record in the form of an extensive work on 
herbals, called “The English Physician,” 
and also an “Astronomical Judgement of 
Diseases.” The latter, however, has been 
considered to be pure quackery, and of 
negative medical value. 

According to Sidney Peel,’ he was a 
charlatan who mixed astrology with medi- 
cine in sufficient proportion to suit the 
popular taste. This frank critic declares 
further: “If Nicholas Culpeper had lived 
in the nineteenth century he probably 
would have been a fashionable physician, 
with a tendency to dabble in hypnotism 
and other mysterious byways of science, 
looked upon askance by the majority of 
his profession, and treated contemptuously 
by the medical papers.” 

“A Doctor of Medicine” obviously arose 
in the mind of Kipling through the interest- 
ing astrological therapeutics of Culpeper, 
“than whom there have been worse men to 
take lessons from.” The sun, the moon 
and the five planets: Jupiter, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Saturn and Venus, ran the theory, 
governed all worldly activities. If one 
recognized in an accurate fashion their 
sympathies and antipathies, they could 
be made, among other things, to cure the 
sick and hurt the enemy. 

“I myself,” Culpeper elaborated, “‘have 


-saved men’s lives, and not a few either, by 


observing at the proper time . . . sosmall 
a beast as a rat in conjunction with so great 
a matter as this dread arch above us.” 

This remark was made in reference to 


a devastating plague: 


It was worst on the north side of the street, 
for lack, as 1 showed ’em, of sunshine; which, 
proceeding from the primum mobile, or source 
of life (I speak astrologically), is cleansing and 
purifying in the highest degree. The plague 
was hot, too, by the corn chandler, where they 
sell forage to the carters; extreme hot in both 
Mills along the river, and scatteringly in other 
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places, except, mark you, at the smithy. Mark 
here, that all forges and smith-shops belong to 
Mars, even as corn and meat and wine-shops 
acknowledge Venus for their Mistress. 


But the actual cause of the plague mysti- 
fied him, he added, so throwing caution to 
the wind, and “‘choosing a good hour by 
his almanac, he clapped his vinegar 
cloth to his face, and entered some empty 
houses, resigned to wait upon the stars for 
guidance.” In due time his patience was 
rewarded, for he finally detected a “‘whitish 
rat, very puffed and scabby, which sat 
beneath the dormer of an attick through 
which shined our Lady the Moon. Whilst I 
looked on him—and her—she was moving 
towards old cold Saturn, her ancient ally— 
the rat creeped languishly into her light, 
and there, before my eyes, died. ” 

Mars, simultaneously very red and heated, 
was “bustling about his setting.” This 
combination of events solved the annoying 
riddle, for the cleansing influence of Mars, 
warring against the Moon, “‘had stretched 
out to kill the rat under the nose of his 
natural mistress, the Moon.” 

Why had the plague avoided the smith- 
ies? Plainly because of the protective 
influence of Mars. The natural conclusion 
which he pronounced was as_ follows: 
“Destroy and burn out the creatures of 
the Moon, for they are at the root of your 
trouble.” Thus by this circumspect astrolog- 
ical reasoning did Culpeper discern the true 
plague-inciting enemy, “revealed at last 
by the stars.” As he further explained: 


Truly there is a time for everything; and the 
physician must work with it or miss his cure. 
I persuaded ’em, sick or sound, to have at the 
whole generation of rats throughout the village. 
And there’s a reason for all things too, though 
the wise physician need not blab ’em all. 
Imprimis, or firstly, the mere sport of it, which 
lasted ten days, drew ’em most markedly out 
of their melancholy. I’d defy sorrowful Job 
himself to lament or scratch while he’s routing 
rats from a rick. Secundo, or secondly, the 
vehement act and operation of this chase or 
war opened their skins to generous transpira- 
tion—more vulgarly, sweated ’em handsomely; 


and thus further drew off their black bile—the 


mother of sickness. Thirdly, when we came to 
burn the bodies of the rats, I sprinkled sulphur 
on the faggots, whereby the onlookers were as 
handsomely suffumigated. This I could not 
have compassed if I had made it a mere 
physician’s business; they’d have thought it 
some conjuration. Yet more, we cleansed, 
limed, and burned out a hundred foul poke- 
holes, sinks, slews, and corners of unvisited filth 
in and about the houses in the villages, and by 
good fortune, burned the corn-chandler’s shop. 
It is noteworthy that the venom of the plague 
translated or turned itself into, and evaporated, 
or went away as, a very heavy hoarseness and 
thickness of the head, throat, and chest. 
(Observe from my books which planets govern 
these portions of a man’s body). None the less, 
the plague, gua plague, ceased and took off 
from the morning of the day that Mars 
enlightened me by the Lower Mill. : 


He had thus conclusively proved the ~ 
contention “‘that by Divine Astrology and 
humble search into the veritable cause of 
things—at the proper time—the sons of 
wisdom may combat even the plague.” 

Although Nicholas Culpeper was an out- 
standing type of “our fathers of old,” 
who preferred to “‘Iook at the stars when a 
patient is ill,”” yet he showed undisputably 
that he also possessed a fair measure of — 
their excellent heart and their excellent 
courage. For this he surely deserves “‘to 
be remembered among those who with 
tireless industry and unconquerable resolu- 
tion have laboured unceasingly upon many 
fields to promote the happiness of their 
fellow-men, ungrudging of their own.””® 

“The most confident of physicians,” 
Kipling characterizes Culpeper in another 
of his works.‘ And in the boniface portraits 
sketched in the two tales he has given an 
exceedingly sympathetic interpretation of 
these diametrically opposed figures in the 
history of medicine. 
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GALEN’S STUDIES AT THE ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL* 
By JOSEPH WALSH, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALEN was born in the beautiful, 
highly cultured, conservative old 
city of Pergamum, Asia Minor, 
one thousand miles from 


the prejudicial influences of the capital. 


Under the guidance of a broadly educated, 


devoted father, who was an architect, he was 


given an excellent training in the classics, 
mathematics and philosophy. 

At the age of seventeen’ he began the 
study of medicine, and after spending four 
years at the celebrated temple of Aesculapius 
in his native city, under a number of excel- 
lent teachers, but especially Satyrus (11, 
224; xv1, 484), who imbued him with a love 
for anatomy (xv, 136), he went to Smyrna, 
another of the great medical centers. Here 
he spent two more years, particularly under 
the great Pelops (v, 112; vill, 194), and 
became further enthused. 

He journeyed from Smyrna to Corinth to 
place himself under Numesianus, the anato- 
mist, surgeon and commentator on Hippoc- 
rates (XVI, 197), to whom as his teacher 
Pelops gave credit for his zeal. Arriving in 
the new capital of Greece he found Nume- 
sianus called to the School of Alexandria, 
and he followed him (u, 217). He began his 
studies in Egypt, therefore, in 153 A.D., at 
the age of twenty-three. 

Alexandria was the second city of the 
Roman Empire with a population of over 
five hundred thousand, and the first com- 
mercial city of the world, having the greatest 
seaport and the largest and most active 
industries. It possessed the greatest scien- 

* Read before the Section on Medical History of 
the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan- 
uary 27, 1927. 

1 He was born at the end of September 130 (xin, 
599), and entered medicine apparently early in that 
month 148, just before he reached the age of eighteen. 

2 The references in parentheses indicate the volume 
and page of the Kiihn edition, Claudii Galeni Opera 
Omnia, Leipzig, 1821. 
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tific school of ancient times, and its brilliant 
teachers and wonderful discoveries have 
never been surpassed. We owe to it geom- 
etry, trigonometry, physics and astronomy, 
grammar and criticism, and considerable of 
medicine. 

The school was quartered in the Museum, 
or the temple of the Muses, which contained 
not only the classrooms, but the largest 
library and finest collections of antiquity. 
Galen alleges (11, 221) it was worth a special 
visit on account of these collections, even if 
the lectures were not attended. The object 
in the museum over which he particularly 
enthused was a complete human skeleton 
(11, 220), apparently on exhibition nowhere 
else m the empire. Other places he found of 
interest were the Pharos with its miracle 
working compound pulley, for the invention 
of which he gives credit to Archimedes 
(xvi1l1, 747), and the temple of Serapis 
with its astronomical observatory, where 
Ptolemy was at the time pursuing the work 
on which he remained the authority for 
the next thirteen centuries. 

Founded four hundred years before Galen, 
and shortly after the death of Aristotle with 
his wonderful library and collections as a 
nucleus and incentive, the school devoted 
itself to the investigation of natural facts, 
and put on a scientific basis most of the 
physical sciences.* Its teachers were s0 
eminent that the mere enumeration of their 
names is sufficient to recall them, and since 
our student quotes them so frequently, it 
appears worth while mentioning the most 
celebrated. 


§ The data relative to the Alexandrian School and 
its scholars are taken from Galen, and a number of 
other sources, but principally Klippel, Ueber des 
Alexandrinische Museum, 3 vols., Gottingen, 1838; 
Kingsley, Alexandria and Her Schools, Cambridge, 
1854; and Figuier, Vies des Savants IIlustres, 
Paris, 1870. 


Euclid (fl. 300 B.c.), the father of geom- 
etry, Galen puts on a plane with Hippocrates, 
Plato, Chrysippus, and Aristotle, and spent 
his whole life in endeavoring to create a 
medicine as logical, thus anticipating Des- 
cartes by 1400 years. He refers frequently to 
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geometry, and in his elucidation of vision 
and crises employs several problems while 
saying to his auditors (111, 830): “‘It is 


necessary to learn your Euclid, and only 


then can you understand my explanations 
in medicine.” 


j 
Hil " 


‘ 


Eucuip (From tHe Historic GALLERY OF PoRTRAITS AND 
PAINTINGS, VoL. 1, LONDON, 1807) 


The geometer was followed by the pro- 
genitors of trigonometry, Archimedes, Aris- 
tarchus of Samos, Eratosthenes, Apollo- 
nius of Perga, Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 

In mathematics Archimedes ( fl. 230 B.c.) 
gave us the measurements of the sphere and 
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the cylinder, the square of the parabola, and 
the relation of the circle to its diameter. 
Spreading himself further he became the 
father of physics, and the number of his 
discoveries greatly exceeds, and of his inven- 
tions almost equals that of our own Edison. 


hiiahciiidiin OF Perca (fl. 210 B.c.) IN THE MUSEUM OF 
ALEXANDRIA. HE was A MATHEMATICIAN, Poet, MusIcIAN, 
OraTOR, PHILOSOPHER, PHYSICIAN AND ASTRONOMER, AND 
TAUGHT FOR A WHILE ALSO AT PERGAMUM, GALEN’s NATIVE 
City. His Great Work on Conic Sections Was COMMENTED 
oN Six Hunprep YEARS LATER BY HypaTIA, AND REMAINS 
AN AuTHorRITY Topay, A RECENT PUBLICATION BEING 
Epitep By HALLEY oF Comet Fame. GALEN ALso ACQUIRED 
More THAN A PAssiInG KNOWLEDGE OF THESE SUBJECTs, 
Even AstroNoMy AND Music, AND was Proup oF His 
PROFICIENCY ON THE LYRE AND CITHARA (xX, 3). 


These inventions or improvements embrace 
practically everything connected with hydro- 
statics and mechanics, as pumps, levers, 
pulleys and engines of warfare. The best 


known are those used with such effect 


against the Romans in the siege of his 
native city Syracuse, and it was on account 
of Archimedes that the Romans were obliged 
to take it by siege rather than by storm. 
Plutarch relates if even a piece of rope were 
seen dangling over the wall, the Roman 
soldiers would cry out that Archimedes was 
at it again, and fly in dismay. From Galen 
comes the story (1, 657) of his setting fire to 
the enemy ships by a hand-glass. 

It was during his sojourn the Pharos was 
built, and possibly for it was invented the 
compound pulley for the lifting of the huge 
bales of wood fuel required for its broadly 
visible beacon. 

The science of physics was further devel- 
oped under Ctesibius and Heron (fl. 125 
B.c.), who are responsible for the invention 


of a pipe organ run by a water pump, a 
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force pump used in fire-fighting, windmills, 
penny-in-the-slot machines, a fountain in 


which water rose higher than its level, a toy. 


THE Puaros. (RECONSTRUCTED FROM THE STUDIES OF 
HERMANN THIERSCH: PHAaRos ANTIKE ISLAM UND OCCIDENT. 
LEIPZIG, 1909.) _ 

To UNDERSTAND THEIR FEELINGS TOWARD THIS WONDER, 
We Must RememBer It was THE HicHest (500 FEET) AND 
Most BEAuTIFUL TowER IN THE WorLD, Put A BEACON ON 
Top SavinG THE Lives oF THOUSANDS OF SAILORS, FILL IT 
WITH INTRICATE MACHINERY, MrracuLous IN Its CapPa- 
BILITY, CROWN IT witHa Mysterious GLass BY WHICH SHIPS 
Can Be SEEN at A DisTANCE BEFORE THEY BECOME VISIBLE 
TO THE Nakep Eye, Ler Four Hunprep YEARS ELAPSE 
Durinc Wuicu Ir Has Grapuatty BECOME A LEGEND, OR 
Even a Gop—Tuis 1s How THE Puaros APPEARED TO THE 
ALEXANDRIAN CONTEMPORARIES OF GALEN. 


steam engine run on the turbine principle, 
and a water-clock which was the timepiece 
or the next fourteen centuries. Galen never 


got over his admiration of the water-clock 
(v, 80, 84; x1, 256), “that triumph of mathe. 
matics” he practically calls it, and it became 
his ambition to make his prognoses in medi- 
cine as accurate. As a matter of fact, later at 
Rome, nothing annoyed certain envious 
colleagues so much as his ability to predict 
the exact hour of the malarial fever parox- 
ysms. The water-clock of which he speaks 
indicated not only the hours, but the days of 
the week, of the month, and even the 
eclipses of the year. | 

Similarly to mathematics and physics, 
practically all of our foundations in astron- 
omy come from Alexandrians. In this galaxy 
of great names frequently mentioned by the 
Pergamite belongs Aratus (fl. 270 B.c.), the 
only profane scientist quoted i the New 
Testament, and as far as I know im the 
entire Bible. It is considerably from his 
popular work, translated into Latin verse by 
Cicero, that Julius Caesar derived the knowl- 
edge resulting in the change of the calendar. 

Aristarchus of Samos (fl. 264 B.c.), 
applying Euclid’s principles, measured the 
diameter of the sun, the distance from the 
earth of the sun, and moon, and was the first 
promulgator of the heliocentric theory. 

Eratosthenes (fl. 225 B.c.) was the first 
mathematician and astronomer to measure 
the earth and the moon, and was in addition 
a geographer, grammarian, poet, antiquarian 
and philosopher. He was one of the most 
brilliantly educated men of all time, and on 
account of his mastery of so many subjects 
was called “the intellectual Pentathlete.” In 
his measurement of the circumference of the 
earth he made it 25,000 miles. 

Hipparchus (fl. 130 B.c.) was recognized 
as the founder of scientific astronomy, 
catalogued the stars, invented the armillary 
sphere for determining their position, dis- 
covered the precession of the equinoxes, 
made the first scientific determination of the 


length of the year, gave us latitude and 


longitude, and was one of the fathers of trig- 
onometry. Galen describes him (1x, 907 ; XVII, 
23) in association with Archimedes as one 0 
the world’s greatest men. Unfortunately 
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he went back to the geocentric theory, which 
on his authority prevailed till Copernicus. 

In philosophy the school developed the 
two most eminent Stoics, Chrysippus (fl. 
220 B.c.) and Posidonius (fl. go B.c.), the 
former placed by Galen in the rank with 
Plato and Aristotle; the latter, the friend 
and teacher of Marius, Pompey and Cicero, 
and called by Strabo the most learned man 
of his time, and by our physician (iv, 819; 
v, 652) the most learned of the Stoics. 
Chrysippus considered every subject under 
the sun, discussed every opinion ever 
expressed, no matter how extravagant, and 
following in his footsteps Galen left no sub- 
ject in medicine, that he did not attempt 
to solve. 

Posidonius was in addition an authority 
on mathematics, and in spite of the fact that 
his predecessor, Erastosthenes, gave the 
correct measurement of the circumference 
of the earth, it was Posidonius’ promulgation 
of 18,000 miles which prevailed for the next 
sixteen centuries, and allowed Columbus to 
think he had reached India. 

In the same way, practically all of our 
foundations in grammar, philology and 
criticism were developed by the Alexandrian 
School, and among its teachers we find 
Zenodotus and Callimachus, two of the 
world’s intellectual genuises, and the earliest 
superintendents of the library; Aristophanes 
of Byzantium (fl. 200 B.c.), to whom we owe 
punctuation and the Greek accents; and 
Aristarchus of Samothrace (fl. 184 B.c.), the 
most celebrated literary critic of antiquity 
whose textbook of Homer, and the division 
of the poem into books is that which we 
substantially use. 

That these studies were continuing is 
evidenced by the fact that during Galen’s 
soiourn were teaching Apollonius Dyscolus, 


called by Priscian, the greatest of grammar- 


ians, and Ptolemy, that giant in intellect, 
who remained the authority on geography, 
astronomy and higher mathematics for the 
next thirteen hundred years. | 

In medicine the number of eminent names 


corresponds with those of the other sciences, _ 


and again their mere enumeration recalls 
them: 

Herophilus (fl. 300 B.c.), anatomist, had 
the advantage of dissecting human cada- 
vers, and he was the first one to do necropsies 
for the purpose of learning the nature and 
the seat of disease (Larousse). He de- 
scribed the choroid plexus and other parts of 
the brain, differentiated between the portal 
and chyle vessels, named the prostate, 
the retina and arachnoid, and, according to 


Water-cLock Descrinep By Vitruvius. (FROM THE 
Lecacy oF Rome, CLARENDON Press, 1923.) From THE TANK 
(a) Water Drips at A Unirorm RATE THROUGH THE 
SMALL Pipe (B) INTO THE RESERVOIR (C) IN WHICH IS THE 
Fioat (p). From THE Upper SurRFACE OF D RISES THE SHAFT 
(cE), THE TEETH OF WuicH By THEIR MOVEMENT AS THE 
Suartr Rises, ROTATE THE COG-WHEEL (F). To Tuis Coc- 
WHEEL Is ATTACHED A HAND THE PosiITION.OF WHICH, ON 
THE SURFACE OF THE DIAL, INDICATES THE Hour. Tuis 
SHOWS THE PRINCIPLE ON WuicH Ir WorKED. THE ACTUAL 
Crocks Mucn More Compacr AND ENCASED IN 
Artistic CasBinets. (For ILLUSTRATION SEE CENTURY 
DicTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA UNDER CLEPSYDRA.) 


Galen, the duodenum (11, 780), torcular (11, 
712; 11, 708), calamus scriptorius (11, 731) 
and varicose veins (Iv, 582). He was the 
first to recognize that the arteries contained 
blood. From him we take the four phases 
of the heart, the systole, diastole and the 
two pauses, as well as ideas relative to size, 
strength, rate and rhythm of the pulse 
(VIII, 592). 

Erasistratus (fl. 290 B.C. ), who quitted the 
practice of medicine in order to study anat- 
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omy, contributed more to it than any 
physician of antiquity. He described the 
convolutions of the brain, drew the generali- 
zation of the relation of their complexity 
and mental development, which Galen 
denied, differentiated sensory and motor 
nerves, described the valves in the heart and 
in the veins, described the liver and bile, 


suggested the thought of anastomosis be- | 


tween the arteries and veins, and was the 
first to speak of the parenchyma of organs 


HIPpPARCHUS IN THE OBSERVATORY OF ALEXANDRIA WITH 
THE ARMILLARY SPHERE, WuHiIcH He INVENTED FoR DETER- 
MINING THE PoOsITION OF THE STARS. (FROM FiGUIER: VIES 
DES SAVANTs ILLUsTREsS. Paris, 1870.) 


(1, 599). In surgery he was considered a 
good operator, and invented the sound. As a 
practitioner he rejected purgatives, con- 


demned gunshot prescriptions and the abuse - 


of venesection, and recorhnmended hygiene, 
diet, careful livmg, baths, exercise and 
massage. He opposed humoral, and insisted, 
at least to a certain extent, on solid pathol- 
ogy. Next to Hippocrates, Galen mentions 
Erasistratus most frequently, in fact he puts 
them almost on the same plane (x, 20), and 
allows that these two with Herophilus were 
the three greatest physicians of past times. 

Dioscorides (fl. 45 A.D.), is generally rec- 
ognized as the greatest pharmacologist of 
antiquity, and still talked of by lay people 
in the East. Galen says of him (x1, 794): 
“‘In his five books he gives us a complete 
study, not only of plants but of their stems, 
roots, fruits and juices, as well as of all 
metals and parts of animals; in fact, it 
seems to me the most perfect treatise on 
materia medica ever written.” 


Rufus of Ephesus (fl. 100 A.p.), anato- 
mist, 1s also well known for his materia 
medica (x1, 796) and his splendid conm- 
mentaries on the aphorisms, prognostics 
and humors of Hippocrates, which Galen 
used as a textbook and commended highly 
(xv1, 196; x1x, 47). He described the 
infundibulum, the capsule of the lens, the 
chiasm, the difference in size of the cardiac 
ventricles and the thickness of their walls, 
distinguished the pancreas from the mesen- 
teric glands, and discovered the thymus. 
From him Julius Pollux, the rhetorical 
teacher of Prince Commodus, while Galen 
was his physician, took the anatomical 
terms for his great popular Encyclopedia 
(the Onomasticon). | 

Soranus of Ephesus (fl. 120 A.p.) was the 
father of gynecology, and in his hands the 
speculum was a common instrument. The 
completeness of his practical exposition of 
the subject is remarkable. His embryology 
was. adopted by such theological writers 
as St. Augustine. He is the only one of the 
sect of Methodologists (xiv, 684) whom 
Galen treats with respect (x11, 493, 495), 
though he calls his pupil Attalus, whom he 
met in Rome, an ass (x, 915). 

Theon was the promulgator of massage, 
and his ideas Galen commends as superior to 
those of even his god Hippocrates (v1, 
96, 182). When he lived is unknown, but 
probably shortly before our student. 

The three well-known Alexandrian anato- 
mists immediately preceding Galen were 
Marinus (fl. 130 A.D.), Quintus (fl. 140 A.D.) 
and Lycus (fl. 150 A.p.). Galen employed 
the textbook of the first and lauds it highly, 
quoting it frequently in connection with the 
anatomy of the nervous and muscular sys- 
tems (XVIIIz, 926). The second left no 
writings, but he was idolized by three of 
his pupils, who were teachers of the Perga- 
mite. Though the Roman physicians were 
enthusiastic about Lycus, Galen disputed 
almost everything he wrote, and even 
entitled one of his works, “What Lycus did 
not know about anatomy.” 

Though our student came to Alexandria 
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particularly for medicine, we learn from his 
writings that he pursued all the previously 
described studies, and his illustrations from 
mathematics and astronomy became so 
frequent, that later certain of the less 
highly educated physicians of Rome, not 
understanding, called him to his prejudice, 
soothsayer and magician. 

In philosophy‘ he found no Euclid or 
Archimedes, no Chrysippus or Posidonius, 
but instead a class of Sophists who were debat- 
ing about words, and allowing the most pre- 
posterous hypotheses to run away with them. 

Galen refused, however, to be led astray, 
and because of the lengths to which theories 
were leading others, he became disillusioned 
with contemplative philosophy in general, 
and became the author of a great practical 
system of his own based on inductive 
reasoning, which anticipated at least some- 
what Descartes and Francis Bacon. He tells 
us his experiences: 


When I asked [xtx, 39] the philosophers 
(referring to Stoics, Peripatetics and Platonists] 
if what they taught was practical, and would be 
of service in the future, they parried my ques- 
tion by insisting it, at least, enabled one to 
differentiate the true from the false, and with 
this capability all wisdom would be mine. I 


‘In philosophy we are obliged to distinguish two 
schools, that of the Museum, of which we hear little 
except through Galen, and from his account there 
was evidently nothing worth preserving; and that of 
apparently not a small number of the people at 
large, of which we hear considerable on account of 
its preservation in Church History. With the latter 
Galen failed to come in close contact for in spite of 
opportunity he never mentions it. 

From history we know, however, that at this 
time was developing a condition of affairs, diffi- 
cult to describe, since no such general insanity 
has recently prevailed. The city was going mad over 
Neo-Platonism (Gnosticism), a system of theo- 
logical speculation rather than philosophy, which 
had no basis either in fact or in properly developed 
intellectual theory. Two hundred and fifty years 
before, Chrysippus had taken Stoicism and made a 
religion of it, which was now followed by Galen and 
most of his friends, the Neo-Platonists took elements 
from Platonism, Judaism, Paganism and Christianity 
and made a religion which was philosophically 
absurd and theologically ridiculous. 


listened, therefore, to the different celebrated 
teachers and got many ideas in logic, but after 
considering them carefully found them useless 
for everyday life. In addition, on everything 
not absolutely apparent, they differed so among 
themselves, that confusion instead of clearness 
was produced. 


the gods,” he continues later (xrx, 40), 
‘they taught such nonsense that I fell into 
Pyrrhonic doubt of all things except arith- 
metic and geometry.” 
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Curysippus (From Visconti: ICONOGRAPHIE GRECQUE. 
Paris, 1808 


This shows his modern pragmatism, 
though physicians always belonged to this 
school unlike most of the philosophers and 
many of the mathematicians, even Archi- 
medes, who not interested in the practical 
application of his amazing discoveries in- 
sisted that from this standpoint they simply 
represented geometry at play. 

In some of his medical teachers he was 
equally unfortunate, particularly Julian, an 
aggressive personality and prolific writer. 
Filled with enthusiasm by the panegyrics of 
Pelops, he hastened to Alexandria after 
Numesianus, and experienced such profit 
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from his instruction, that on one of his 
trips he accompanied him up the Nile to 
Memphis (Cairo), or even Thebes and 
Philae (xvito, 155). He also mentions Lucius, 
a surgeon, and Heraclianus, an anatomist, 
with respect. 

He found, however, the museum domi- 
nated by the sect of Methodologists, whose 
system of medicine was based on principles 
we can only commend him for antagonizing, 
and on this medical teaching, on its pro- 


= 


Posiponius (From Visconti: ICONOGRAPHIE GRECQUE. 
Paris, 1808). 


genitor Asclepiades (who was, by the way 
the family physician of Cicero), and par- 
ticularly on its chief exponent, Julian, 
he exhausts the derogatory and abusive 
adjectives of the Greek language. 


Forty years later he tells his pupils in 
Rome (xvill,, 806): 


In Alexandria the art of medicine was taught 
by ignoramuses in a sophistical fashion in long, 
illogical lectures to crowds of fourteen-year-old 
boys, who never got near the sick. 

If I told you what the Methodologists taught, 
while thinking they were teaching the scientific 
and useful, you would doubt my sanity [x, 53]. 
In truth, it is impossible to describe how little 
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we learned from Julian, who was unable to explain 
the difference between pathos and nosos.° . , , 
In addition he adopted the Methodologists 
definition [x, 56] that health is the condition 
existing in the absence of disease, which is to 
me absurd, because the clause “in the absence 
of disease” is so evident as to make even a child 
laugh. And if it could be thus defined, then 
disease would be a condition of the body in the 
absence of health, each definition thereby 
describing not what it is, but what it is not. 


The discussion continuing on slightly 
different lines, Julian insisted (x, 57) that 
Galen failed to understand, possibly because 
health and disease are not contraries, but 
show a medium between, which can be 
called neither. Exasperated by this logic, the 
Pergamite says: 


Hearing this, I went away surprised and sor- 
rowful,—sorrowful at his want of sense and sur- 
prised that with these glaring errors before them 
there could be sufficient stupid pupils to fill 
his classes. Why, I asked, is disease not contrary 
to health because there is a medium between? 
According to this reasoning, black cannot be 
contrary to white, because of the intermediate 
colors, like yellow; nor heat to cold, because of 
tepid and temperate. 


After several such experiences, becoming 
distracted by their misuse of words, because 
every Methodologist seemed to be employ- 
ing them in a different sense, Galen sat down 
and compiled a general dictionary in forty- 
eight, and a medical dictionary in five books 
or rolls (v1, 635; x1x, 48), which with later 
compilations® put him with the great lexicog- 
raphers of antiquity. In these he endeavored 
to make the definitions so clear that they 
would be generally understood, and so pre- 
cise that they could not be contraverted. 

5 An elaborate differentiation of these terms from 
Galen’s viewpoint has recently been made by Aschoff 
in connection with inflammation (Lectures on 
Pathology, N. Y., 1924, p. 64), in which he takes 
into consideration both health and disease, and 
divides the latter into nosos, representing the organic 
reactions, and pathos, the functional disturbances. 
For instance, in apoplexy, nosos is represented by the 


lesion in the brain; pathos, by the paralysis of the 
extremities. 


6 Glossaries of secular words from the dramatists. 
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These have been lost or are extant only 
in an unsatisfactory fashion, but we find the 
words about which we have presented him 
arguing defined elsewhere in his works (v1, 
18, 21) as follows: ‘‘ Health is that condition 
in which all parts of the body do their work 
perfectly; disease,’ i which one or more 
individual functions are performed badly 
or not at all.” He gives a number of 
examples, for instance (x, 50), the eye, 
which is necessary for vision, and when this 
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There was a mania at the time among the 
Sophists in regard to words, their origin, 
exact meaning and proper employment, but 
it is interesting to learn that Galen did not 
allow Sophistical considerations to cloud the 
issue. He wished the proper terms used, but 
if clearly defined he was satisfied with 
synonyms. For instance, he says: “It will 
make no difference if someone insists that 
the function of the eye is sight, and another 
vision; it is only necessary that he explains 


— 


Dioscoripes Havinc AN ILLUSTRATION MADE OF THE MANDRAKE PLant (so-CALLED ON AccouNT OF Its HUMAN 
ORM) Wuicu HE so AccURATELY DEscRIBED. GALEN UseEp It 1n ComBINATION WITH OpiuM AND Hyocyamus AS A GENERAL 


ARIS, 1808.) 


is impaired, disease is acknowledged by 
every body.$ 


bs He describes disease in a modern way as a com- 
bination of four things: the injured function, the 
local condition producing it, the cause of this local 
condition, and the symptoms that necessarily 
follow; in other words, disease consists of a cause 
acting locally producing disturbances of function 


with the attending symptoms (x, 78). For instance, — 


corruption (the cause) produces abscess (the local 
condition), and this in turn the interference with 
function and the symptom pain (x, 86). 

*On account of our agreement with Galen, it is 
amusing to find several of our unabridged medical 
dictionaries defining these words in Julian’s terms, 


and one of them even more ridiculously defining | 


ANESTHETIC (x1, 766; XVII, 904) IN THE Way OF Our MoperNn “Twiticnt SLEEP.” (Visconti: I[CONOGRAPHIE GRECQUE. 


what he means.” Again, “He may call the 
eye a part, or a particle of the body, but 
that will be no obstacle to intelligent discus- 
sion or investigation” (x, 43). The Perga- 
mite desired to avoid error, but insisted that 
differences in terminology did not neces- 
sarily imply differences in fundamental 
concept. | 
Again he relates that Julian had no hesi- 
tation in introducing into therapeutics the 


“disease” as a pathological condition of the body. 
It is a pleasure, however, to note that the philos- 
opher-scientist, Thomas Henry Huxley, repeats 
Galen in defining it as a perturbation of the normal 
activities of a living body. 
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silliest notions, for instance, though Galen 
was willing to allow a place to music, 
Julian was giving lectures on the therapeutic 
use of art, particularly painting (x, 454). 
With this and analogous things in mind he 
writes (x1, 256): 


The trouble with sectarians is they found 
their belief on unproven theories, and then 
build on them. This is because they never stud- 


the previously acquired knowledge, until it 
eventually arrives, incredible as it may seem 
to the uneducated, not only at the magnitude 
of the sun, moon and earth, but at their dis- 
tances. And through it have been invented and 
constructed sun-dials and water-clocks, which 
successfully predict the wanderings of the sun 
and moon and eclipses. No matter how philos- 
ophers differ amorig themselves, they at least 
agree on the conclusions of geometry. 


GALEN IN THE Minst oF OrnerR Puarmacotocists (From A Manuscript Epition of Dioscoripes ABOUT 500 A. D., VISCONTI: 
ICONOGRAPHIE GRECQUE. Paris, 1808). 


1. GALEN. 2. Cratevas (fl. 80 B.c. ), AUTHOR OF A Materia Mepica Wuicu He Depicatep To Mituripates, KING OF 
Pontus. 3. Dioscoripes. 4. APOLLONIUS OF Mempnuis, WHo Lerr A Work’ oN Botany AND APPARENTLY NAMED “D1a- 
BETES’. 5. NICANDER (fl. 198 B.c.), PHysiciaN, NATURALIST AND Poet, Two oF WHosE Poems oN Drucs, “THERIACA” AND 
““ALEXIPHARMACA,” DepicATED To ATTALUS, KING OF PERGAMUM AND Quorep BY GALEN (xIV, 239, 265) ARE EXTANT. 
He was AN Expert on Poisons, PARTICULARLY SNAKE VENOMS, AND His DivisiON OF SCORPIONS INTO THEIR DIFFERENT 
Species Is Stitt From Him Mitruripates Derivep CoNSIDERABLE OF His KNOWLEDGE,:- THOUGH HE AND ATTALUS 
ALSO EXPERIMENTED ON CRIMINALS CONDEMNED TO DeatH IN ORDER TO Discover ANTIDOTES (XIV, 2). ACCORD- 
ING TO GALEN, Took so Many As TO Make IMMUNE TO ALL Poisons. 6. ANDREAS 
oF Carystius, WHo Wrote ON Materia Mepica, PartricuLARLY Poisons, AFTER THE MANNER OF NICANDER; HIGHLY 


Laupep By Dioscoripes. 7. Rurus oF EpHesus. 


ied geometry. Geometry demonstrates its first 
theorem by apriori reasoning, its second from 
the proof of the first, and thus continues to 
add one proposition after another, using all 


® Though this is taken from a later treatise, he 
tells us frequently that similar arguments were 
developed in his work on Scientific Reasoning, and 
since this was written in Egypt, it comes at least in 
part from this time. 


I decided, therefore, if conclusions in connec- 
tion with the cure of disease were thus grounded, 
physicians would manifest an accord like that 
of geometricians, though it would require learn- 
ing at the very beginning the meaning of every 
term and what undemonstrable propositions, 
commonly called axioms, will be accepted, like 
for instance, that a line contains only length, 
but not breadth; when two things are equal 
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to a third, they are equal to each other, etc. 


Seeking, therefore, an axiomatic ground 
principle in connection with the cure of 
disease, which would be generally acknowl- 
edged, he hit on, and adopted (x, 761 et 
seq.), the Hippocratean “Contraria con- 
trariis curantur.” “‘Who is ignorant,” he 
says (x1, 167), “that contraries are the 
remedies for contraries. This is the opinion 
not only of Hippocrates, but everybody. 
Even animals when they feel cold hollow out 
caves for themselves, and when suffering 
from the heat bathe in cold water.” 

This represents one of the important 
axioms on which he hoped to base a logical 
method of cure. He did not, however, as has 
sometimes been thought, rely on this alone, 
but insisted that every theoretic conclusion, 
even though it be logical, be proved by 
experiment. For instance he distinctly tells 
us (x, 29): 


The proof of correct treatment is based on 
two criteria, reason and experience. If someone 
asks why we give cold water to a fever patient, 
we answer for two reasons: First, on account of 
the nature of fever, and the nature of cold 
water [logical contraries]; second, on account of 
experience, because in this particular disease, 
under similar circumstances, cold water has 


been found to be beneficial.!° 


‘0It is remarkable the similarity of Descartes’ 
ideas relative to the teachings of philosophy and 
geometry in the development of new truths. With 
the desire of attaining to all the knowledge of which 
his mind was capable he sought first the proper 
method of determining certainty (Manarry, Des- 
cartes. Edinb., 1902). He had studied a little, when 
younger, in logic, geometry and algebra, three 
sciences which seemed likely to contribute something 
to his design. But he found that logic at best was 
only of use in the communication, not in the dis- 
covery of truth, and was so made up of real and use- 
ful truths, mixed with false and doubtful principles, 
that they were as hard to separate as to extract a 
Statue of Minerva from a block of marble, not yet 
rough-hewn. 

While the Iong chains of simple and easy reasons 
geometers employ in arriving at their most 
difficult demonstrations, made him fancy that all 
things which are the objects of human knowledge are 
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During the five years, therefore, spent 
as a student in Alexandria before enter- 
ing on his marvelous career, Galen 
applied himself to the study of geometry, 
astronomy, philology, philosophy, and the 
logical foundations of medicine and writing 
on all of these subjects, published papers or 
books aggregating 600,000 words, or about 
three octavo volumes. 

Of these compositions the principal, and 
the one of which he remained inordinately 
proud the rest of his life, quoting it in almost 
every subsequent book, was his great trea- 
tise on Scientific Reasoning, or Inductive 
Philosophy, in fifteen books or rolls. It 
has been lost, but by taking cognizance of the 
references by Galen himself, and subse- 
quent writers, a general idea of its scope and 
contents is obtained.'! 

It was a dissertation on prior and 
posterior analytics (syllogisms and demon- 
stration), in which, by the analysis of the 


similarly interdependent, and that, provided we | 3 


abstain from assuming anything false, and provided 
we observe the correct order in deducing one from 
another, there is none so remote that we cannot 
reach, and so hidden that we cannot discover it. 
The axiom with which he began, and on which he 
hoped to base all knowledge was “Cogito, ergo sum,” 
I think, therefore, I am. 

On account of Galen being no longer read or 
studied, the credit for the discovery that mathe- 
matical certainty is the highest the human mind 
easily grasps is unjustifiably given to Descartes 
and Spinoza, while it is quite evident that Spinoza 
took the idea from Descartes, and medical student 
as he was, the latter got it from the Pergamite. 

11In this exposition, I have combined my own 
with the ideas of von Miiller (Ueber Galens Werk 
vom wissenschaftlichem Beweis. Abbandl. d. k. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch., 1895, I1.Cl. xx, Pt. 1, 
p. 405, and Berl. Philologisch. Webnschr., 1896, No. 30, 
Sp. 934), who through his meticulous search almost 
makes it live again. Von Miiller believes it was 
written in his native city between the ages of twenty- 
eight and thirty-three, shortly after leaving Alex- 
andria, but as I showed in a paper last year (Galen’s 
Discovery and Promulgation of the Function of the 
Recurrent Laryngeal Nerve. ANNALS OF MEDICAL 
History, 1926, vil, 176) he was then so occupied 
with anatomy and surgery, that I am persuaded he 
brought it home from the Museum, and at most 
only added to or revised it in Pergamum. 
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different kinds of premises in regard to their 
practical value, he endeavored to carry proof 
to the limits of mathematical certainty. His 
slogan throughout was truth, utility and 
results. In his elucidation he uses the fourth 
figure of the syllogism, which he is given the 
credit of inventing. Though he frequently 
speaks of themethod as new it was apparently 


induction as described by Aristotle carried - 


further and particularly applied to medicine. 

In the first two books were treated 
‘syllogisms and knowledge following the 
principles of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
with polemics against the Stoics, Skeptics 
and others, somewhat similar to, but more 
at length than, the one we have quoted. 
In the third and fourth he analyzed different 
kinds of premises in regard to their practical 
usefulness and demanded that they be 
evident either to the mind or the senses. 
The Thessalians, for instance, insisted that 
the communities (the conditions of strictum 
and laxum) on which the sect was based 
were apparent to the senses; he demon- 
strates this is untrue (x, 35). 

In the fifth, sixth and seventh he con- 
siders the special senses, particularly sight, 
and goes somewhat into their anatomy and 
physiology. For this he carefully dissected 
animals’ eyes, studied the muscles of move- 
ment, the parts and layers of the eye-ball 
and endeavored to determine the ones 
responsible for vision (111, 759 et seq.). 
Unfortunately, though his anatomy of the 
muscles has stood the test of time and was a 
great advance over previous knowledge, he 
erred in concluding that vision was in the 
crystalline lens. 

In the eighth was a criticism of Aristotle’s 
notion of. time. He had scarcely ever any- 
thing but commendation for Plato, but took 
delight in contradicting the Peripatetic. In 
the thirteenth he considered the atomic 
theory to which he was violently opposed. 
He gives credit to Leucippus for its origin, 
and Democritus for its stable foundation 
(1, 413, 491; xIx, 228), but discusses it 
principally from the viewpoint of Asclepi- 
ades, the progenitor of Methodology. 


And in the fourteenth, he dealt with 
Asclepiades’ explanation of digestion on 
mechanical grounds in contrast to organic, 
which he proved to be ridiculous (xv, 247; 
11, 165). The Methodologists taught that 
the body was a fortuitous combination of 
atoms, that there was no intimate relation. 
ship between the different parts, and that 
the only function of. the stomach was to 
separate the food into sufficiently small 
particles to ._pass through the channels 
between the atoms. For this he was obliged 
to resort to animal feeding experiments 
which he carried out particularly on pigs 
(11, 155), on account of their physiological 
similarity to man. How far he reached with 
these various investigations in Alexandria 
we do not know, but between his work then 
and later in Pergamum and Rome he added 
sufficient to knowledge to deserve the title of 
the Father of Experimental Physiology. 

It is evident from the foregoing that even 
at this early age he recognized his own 
ability, and like certain of his illustrious 
predecessors and successors, was making 
definite plans for his later greater accom- 
plishments, especially towards the elimina- 
tion of sects and the refoundation of regular 
(logical) medicine. Disgusted with the stag- 
nant philosophy of the Sophists, he created 
and developed induction, which promised 
practical additions to knowledge. It proved 
even more enlightening than he anticipated, 
and finding it required research and experi- 
ment, to these he devoted himself, a magnif- 
icent enterprise worthy of his master 
Aristotle, and of greater merit than that of 
our modern philosophers, Francis Bacon, 
who only pointed the way, and Descartes, 
who only carried out his investigations 
theoretically. 

On account of limiting ourselves to the 
scientists, we have omitted a number of the 
eminent and well known in other lines, and 
it appears to be worth while to recall in 
passing two other celebrities of the school 
who quoted freely by Galen throw somelight 
on his intellectual habits apart from work. 

Theocritus (fl. 260 B.c.) was the father of 
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idyllic poetry, on account of whose birth in 
Syracuse, Milton in his Lycidas invokes the 
Sicilian Muse. Galen cites him in connection 
with a pretty fable of Aesop on the lark 
(xu, 360), and elsewhere. That the Perga- 
mite was an ardent reader of all the poets is 
evident from his numerous quotations from 
Homer, Hesiod, Sappho and the Athenian 
dramatists. 

Cleopatra (fl. 55 B.c.), who though she 
may not have attended the University, was 
taught by its teachers, and could not help 


but be influenced by its proximity. We men- . 


tion her first on account of the fact that her 
knowledge of at least the weak points in 
human nature was decidedly above the 
ordmary, and she stands at the head of the 
class in which she has had thousands of 
competitors, the art of fascination; secondly, 
she is supposed to have written two works 
on medicine, one on cosmetics, which is 
lost, the other on diseases of women, which 
has survived'? and she was not only quoted 
by all the quacks and beauty doctors of the 


' Neuburger, M. History of Medicine, trans. by 
Playfair, London, 1910. 
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next several centuries, to whom her name 
on a box of powder or salve meant a for- 
tune, but by many physicians of repute, 
like Galen, who believed she had special 
secrets of beauty, and cites some of the 
recipes parading under her name for curling 
and dyeing the hair (x1, 404), though he 
was in general opposed to this sort of pre- 
scribing (x1, 439). Like many of the great 
literary men our author was carried away 
by her career, read apparently everything 
written about her, and it is from his pen we 
have the complete story of her death 
through the asp (xiv, 235). 

Recently this story has been questioned 
by skeptics on the ground of its extraor- 
dinariness as a meditated mode of death. 
A further narration from Galen (xiv, 237), 
however, removes this ground, ‘for among 
other customs which he describes as having 
witnessed in the great Alexandria, as he 
calls it, “is the quick and humane manner 
of executing a condemned criminal by 
placing an asp on his breast and forcing 
him to walk about in order to urge its 
prompt action.” 


[From Les Sonnets du Docteur, 1884.] 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE THOUGHT OF ARISTOTLE 
I. THE PLATONIC SOCRATES AND THE PLATONIC ARISTOTLE 


By JONATHAN WRIGHT, M.D. 


PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 


T is quite impossible to get a proper 
historical apperception of Aristotle, 


his philosophy or even his biology and ° 


physics unless we go back to Socrates. 
It is true we are not to suppose that Socrates 
was the only shaper of Platonic thought, 
but he is the one Plato tells us most about. 
It is probably true that Plato drew his 
inspiration from that fermentation of 
thought which succeeded the era of the 
nature philosophers and which perhaps was 
initiated by them. They are the shadowy 
protagonists of the marvelous sixth and 
fifth centuries, but the outlines of their 
_ cosmical doctrines, such as any one knows 
anything about, are well known even to the 
novice in the history of the thought of our 
civilization. The student finds them in the 
prefaces of his textbooks and in the intro- 
ductory chapters of more extended treatises 
on the subject and it is not worth while to 
occupy space here with going over the 
patchwork, made from the scanty fragments 
culled from others or recorded of the wise 
sayings of the Greek nature philosophers, 
but if emphasis is to be laid on the begin- 
nings of the thought of Aristotle we must 
say something of what through Plato he 
_derived from Socrates. 

We are at once confronted with the 
question I have discussed elsewhere! more 
or less incidentally as to how much the Pla- 
tonic Socrates was a real Socrates. While 
few have gone so far as to try to make us 
believe that Socrates was little or nothing 
more than the creature of Plato’s brain, 
there has been, almost ever since Aristotle, 
an impression that the legend of Socrates 
grew out of the necessity Plato felt of veiling 
his thoughts for art’s sake or for the sake of 
his own safety in the turbulent politics of 


1 Scientific Montbly, April, 1925; M. J. e Rec., 
Feb. 18, 1925. 
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Athens in which he was born. Plato himself 
was responsible ‘for the legend of Socrates, 
yet the doubt never existed in the minds of 
those who entertained this in antiquity or 
in more modern times that there was a 
real Socrates who drank a real hemlock and 
died a real death for pressing doctrines he 
held upon the youth of Athens. Lovers of 
Socrates, and there have been thousands of 
such in every age of enlightenment since 
Plato wrote, those who believe his doctrines 
were as divine as Plato makes them and his 
personality as lovable, will be pleased to 
find one so competent as Professor Field of 
Liverpool University has taken the view’ 
that while Plato for the most part lays his 
own views in the mouth of Socrates and 
though doubtless Socrates had not given 
expression to some of them in life there was 
nothing which distorted the real Socrates. 
Field remarks that it is very doubtful if 
Socrates, as Diogenes Laertius tells the 
story, repudiated what Plato said of his 
opinions in the dialogues, for Socrates prob- 
ably was dead before any of them were 
written, but it may easily be suspected 
that Diogenes told this story to epitomize 
the opinion of some tradition of the real 
Socrates that he was not the kind of man in 
life to originate any of them. Possibly Field 
would consider this suggestion of no weight, 
but these old writers had a way of doing 
such things which is very disconcerting to 
later historians. It is a habit which raises 
suspicions that are often unfounded other- 
wise. However that may be, Plato pictures 
him as no idle and quarrelsome babbler of 
the market place. In the ‘“Phaedrus” he 
lays in the mouth of Socrates what seems to 
be the origin of Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover, 


2 Field, G. C. Socrates and Plato in post-Aristotelian 
tradition. Classical Quarterly, 1924-1925, XVIII, 
120 and xIx, I. 
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yet in the “Timaeus,” which is thought to 
be entirely Platonic, it is implicitly adopted. 
Galen ‘makes some references to Socrates 
but on examining them there does not seem 
to be anything which might not have been 
derived from Plato’s own portrayal of him. 
There is very little indeed outside of Plato 
and Xenophon of direct testimony as to 
Socrates, but these disciples of Socrates 
were nearly of an age and Xenophon prob- 
ably died before Plato. The suggestion of 
Xenophon’s having copied the legend of 
Socrates from Plato is improbable enough on 
that account, but it is incredible he would 
have made such a poor Socrates out of the 
divine image Plato left. Xenophon at least 
was no fool and could have made a better 
copy if he was a copyist. What he lacked 
was the insight of Plato. Even in Galen’s 
day it seems these were the only or almost 
the only sources of direct testimony as to 
the real Socrates. The difference is in the 
biographers. In either tale Socrates was 
great and Xenophon’s “Memorabilia,” 
according to Galen,’ was not the last of his 
works and hence must have been written 
long before Plato’s death. Xenophon tells of 
Aristophanes making fun of Socrates, but 
as we read the “Clouds’* we find him 
apparently loaded with ridicule for various 
physical studies which Plato makes him 
ridicule himself in connection with some 
work of Anaxagoras. Like Pythagoras and 
many other great moral teachers Socrates 
wrote nothing. Though Galen more signif- 
icantly for us complains that many of the 


writings of eminent men before his day had. 


perished, at Ieast we can see that Galen 
regarded Socrates as a very real person, but 
we are jarred a little by Aristophanes giving 
_ him a bit of color on the stage during his 
life for recognition by fellow townsmen who 
knew him well, which does not accord with 
that of the image we find in Plato and 
Xenophon. 

More than two hundred years before 

* Claudii Galeni Opera Omnia. Ed. Kiihn. xvuiia, 
Pp. 301. 

* Aristophanes, Oxford ed.; Clouds, 225 seq. 


Galen, Cicero’ remarked on the interest 
Socrates took in numbers, geometry and 
harmony, and something as to his interest 
in physical science otherwise. Of these 
Socrates speaks far less obscurely in Plato’s 
dialogues than any expositor of Pythagoras 
we know. Aeschines wrote of him, but of 
this we have nothing. Plutarch a hundred 
years before Galen in quoting® unfavorable 
notices of both Plato and Socrates from 
Colotes, the Epicurean, thought he was 
speaking of a real man. Plutarch too 
accepted the legend, such as Plato and 
Xenophon give it to us, as history and 
though we cannot always trace back to 
them the anecdotes and opinions of Socrates 
as he gives them, there is nothing in them 
inconsistent with either of their accounts. 
In Plutarch’s essay on Socrates’ demon we 
recognize much which is derived from them 
and perhaps a better acquaintance than my 
own with Plato and Xenophon might find 
all in their writings so far as Socrates is con- 
cerned, but I cannot say that I do. Field 
thinks Plutarch regarded Socrates as a scep- 
tic, but Jowett declares he is nowhere so 
represented and though Plutarch quotes 
him as saying he is a citizen of the world he 
rather prides himself on being a citizen of 
Athens and confesses to an inability to find 
happiness elsewhere. Opposite as these inter- 
pretations are in appearance, they are mani- 
festly reconcilable. Socrates leaves many a 
subject after long discussion in the air 
declaring he knows not what to make of it. 
Whether or not that is being a sceptic 
depends on the critic. A man might be all his 
life a devoted citizen of Athens and yet 
entertain doctrines and views so cosmical in 
nature as to be a man of the world in that 
sense. I may be pardoned for introducing 
matter so banal, but it is well to give a spe- 
cific example occasionally how historians 
boggle a subject with splitting hairs over a 
definition. 


5 Cicero. Tusculan disputations. Ed. Miiller. v, 4, 16. 
6 Plutarch: Against Colotes, the Epicurean. 
Morals, Goodwin Trans. v, 341. 
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Plutarch refers to Socrates and Plato as 
both regarding essences as separable from 
- matter and to Aristotle as making no objec- 
tion but believing they are never separated 
from matter. All the difficulties in the theory 
of forms arise from Plato’s separation of 
them, Aristotle declared according to Plu- 
tarch, but a modern critic insists Aristotle 


misinterprets his master’ with whom, as ° 


Field remarks, he had for twenty years the 
opportunity for daily familiar and personal 
discourse. As I read Aristotle, sometimes he 
points one way and sometimes the other 
and this very wavering shows the master’s 


magic influence. We can readily believe 


that the personality and the familiar dis- 
course were at least as moving as Plato’s 
writings. We should know enough of the 
human mind and the human heart too to 
believe Aristotle at times was ready to let 
what we regard as common sense rule and 
at another he permitted the memory of the 
master to convince him the Cheshire cat 
could depart and leave its smile behind. In 
reading the ‘“Philebus,” one of Plato’s 
later dialogues, we get a good deal of the 
mixture of the abstract and the concrete and 
in the “Timaeus” we are carried away by 
the mingling of the corporeal and the incor- 
poreal in the constitution of the human soul. 
Against this too Aristotle rebelled, but judg- 
ing from one’s own experience with the 
art of Plato, what must one surmise of the 
effect of daily intercourse with such a man? 
No wonder after the Master’s death even 
Aristotle’s mighty mind could not always 
pursue its own course unmoved. It is asking 
too much of us that we should believe the 
whole difficulty hangs about a word this 
time, as Mabbott does. We may not be 
fully aware just what xwpwués means, but 
we may be sure Aristotle’s vacillation 
hung about no spoken or single written word 
of Plato. 

If we have the text of Plato and that of 
Aristotle, however mutilated, to compare 
with one another and if from the comparison 
we may draw some conclusions which may 

7 Mabbott, J. D. Classical Quar., April, 1926, xx, 2. 


fairly be said to have originated in our own 
minds as to the Platonism of Aristotle, we 
have no such resource to aid us in the matter 
of the Platonic Socrates. Field declares 
that the post-Aristotelian commentators 
had no sources from which to draw the 
character of Socrates other than Xenophon 
and Plato and Aristotle himself. As to 
direct source we may rule the latter out. 
Socrates died fifteen years before Aristotle 
was born. Was the impression Socrates 
made on his fellowmen so evanescent as to 
leave no trail, so limited as to be found only 
in the writings of two at most of his disci- 
ples? for the character these give him was 
not that given to other men of his time. 


Was his death itself so unnoticed that only 


Plato elaborates it? The question naturally 
arises, are all semi-divine men thus made? 
Jesus of Nazareth, Buddha, Mahomet, 
Pythagoras, Zoroaster? Has humanity made 
not only its own gods, but its demigods? 
The written word we may analyze and criti- 
cize, but the spoken word has wings for 
the time it is true, but which soon bring 
fame to the earth and oblivion or cast it 
far beyond analysis and criticism into the 
vague air of tradition. We need not wonder 
at the inference some recent critics like 
Dupréel have drawn in regard to Socrates. 
We need not quote Galen or Olympiodorus, 
when we have Plato. Their surmises can 
have no other source than our own that 
Plato, if he distorted Socrates at all, does 
not falsify in any way the real Socrates, 
but in fact gives prominence especially 
to those views of his master which he valued. 
Was Aristophanes, his contemporary in 
what for us was a small city before an 
audience which knew well all notable men 
and their thoughts, so bold as to attribute 
ideas of cosmogony to him he never held? 
Socrates in the ‘“Phaedo” explicitly dis- 
claims, and with some contempt, any insight 
into the ideas of Anaxagoras, who probably 
brought to Athens the views of Ionic nature 
philosophy, but in the “‘Timaeus,” written, 
it is said, by Plato many years later and 
probably long after the death of Socrates, 
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there is a good deal about cosmogony placed 
in the mouth of Socrates and Cicero speaks 
of his interest in it. We have the evidence of 
Plato’s genius and his versatility in his 
works and we have every reason to believe 
these characteristics were of that exceedingly 
rare kind which lasted as long as the man 
lasted. 

I see no considerable reason to believe 
that] Socrates had any marked influence 
upon the physics of Plato, but there is no 
reason against the view of Plutarch that he 
may have played a part in the elaboration 
of his doctrine of Forms or Ideas. We may 
well suspect that these far back in the 
workings of the human mind began with 
primitive man. Their embryonic stage has 
been observed by modern ethnologists and 
sociologists. The savage draws no line 
between the abstract and the concrete. He 
lends corporeality to all incorporeal con- 
cepts. Through how many minds before 
Plato this spirit had been distilled we do not 
know, but we do not have to goto Asia Minor 
for that. It may have descended to him 
through Socrates or some other, but sure 
we may be he gave to the Forms and Ideas 
shapes of his own. 3 

So much for the moment for the Platonic 
Socrates. As to the Platonic Aristotle Ross 
in his introduction to his text of the “‘ Meta- 
physics”® lays much emphasis on the debt 
Aristotle owed to Plato. To this I have 
adverted elsewhere and I shall have more to 
say of it in connection with Ross’s book on 
Aristotle and his doctrines. These, together 
with Jaeger’s book® on the evolution of the 
mind and the philosophy of Aristotle, form 
a body of recent opinion on the indebtedness 
of Aristotle to Plato, which cannot be 
ignored, though it is not universally and 
unqualifiedly accepted. The work of Ross 
appearing in England almost simultaneously 
with the publication of Jaeger’s book in 
Germany gives added weight to the recog- 


®Ross, W. D. Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 2 Vols. 
Oxford, 1924. Aristotle. N. Y., 1924. 

*Jaeger, W. Aristoteles, Grundlegung 
Geschichte seiner Entwickelung. Berlin, 1923. 
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nition of much Platonic thought in Aristo- 
telian philosophy. It does not often happen 
that scholars so wide apart and in countries 
so lately at war with one another, pouring 
over pages carefully perused and com- 
mented upon by students as learned as 
themselves for two thousand years and more, 
come finally and simultaneously to conclu- 
sions so near together in the face of so many 
in the past so vastly and variously diver- 
sified. They set about it too each in his 
own way. Ross edits the text of the “ Meta- 
physics” anew and in the opinion of 
modern critics far better than it has ever 
been done before. He supplies it with a 
valuable introduction and copious notes. 
He then writes a book on Aristotle and his 
philosophy of no mean merit. Jaeger in 
Germany, notoriously the land of books too 
ponderous and pedantic to be read elsewhere 
with pleasure, produces one on Aristotle 
as learned as those of any of his countrymen, 


_ but one which it is actually a pleasure fora 


Greek student to read anywhere. War ‘is 
the father of all things they say, but this 
is one of the noteworthy things, if war did it. 

He sets out to study the life of Aristotle 
in its reflection in his works, but he neglects 
no sidelight he can throw on it from other 
sources. He observes how the works are 
responses to his character and its develop- 
ment. This was affected by theenvironment 
and the opinions of his contemporaries, 
especially those of Plato and his school. 
He does not forget the influence and the 
opinions of his earlier predecessors, but to 
these latter is ascribed less influence than 
one has been accustomed to suppose and 
one may well imagine that this impression 
the reader gains is due largely to the 
author’s preoccupation with the influence 
of Plato. The direction of the impulse 
Aristotle gave to subsequent philosophy 
was not due directly to these influences as 
much as to those of his immediate environ- 
ment in his young years and his reaction 
to them. Jaeger insists that Aristotle has 
never been properly presented from this 
point of view of mental evolution and he 
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makes that the guiding thread of his own 
_work. This neglect has been due, he thinks, 
to the devitalizing influences of a pure 
~ gcholasticism, both oriental and occidental, 
but he makes no especial allusion to the 
part German scholasticism of more recent 
date has played in such devitalization. 
He traces it as far back as Andronikos 


and his school of which, as the tenth in. 


succession to Aristotle, he was the head in 
58 B.c. They pursued the study of the form 
of the thought with no attention to its 
origin and growth. They lacked the histori- 
cal sense, without which all thought 
becomes conventional and stereotyped and 
sterile. This in any event would later have 
been much handicapped by the loss of his 
dialogues and letters. 

Cicero knew!® the “‘Eudemus,” but as 
Jaeger remarks, all of Aristotle’s works 
nearly perished and those of Epicurus and 
the Stoics did perish, he thinks, because 
they did not assume the conventional form 
of dialectic in the dialogue. I do not see 
much force to this remark since the 
dialogues of Aristotle not only nearly 
perished but did actually perish. Plato 
thought this form of no importance and 
we may be permitted to think he was 
right, in spite of the fact his own work is 
enshrined in deathless dialogues. It was 
thus his philosophy was perpetuated, but 
he abandoned it more and more after the 
figure of Socrates receded from his recollec- 
tion and as a consequence, Jaeger thinks, 
the philosophy fails to engage the attention 
of any but exceptional men, the purely 
philosophical men. Jaeger, I think, forgets 
here what he elsewhere alludes to. As a 
matter of fact it is only the exceptional 
man who can teach philosophy in the form 
of dialogue. All readers have revolted 
from that form, except as it was shaped by 
the hand of Plato himself. 

At the entrance of Aristotle into the 
Academy in 367 B.c. at the age of seventeen, 
at a time when the personal impression 
Socrates had made on Plato had ceased to 

10 De divinatione. 1, 25, $3. 


furnish us with the vivid and soul-stirring 
dialogue of his early period, we find never 
theless through Plato the continuation of a 
tradition and a transmission of doctrine 
from Plato’s now all but legendary master, 
He had been dead thirty years when Aris- 
totle fell under the intellectual sway of 
Plato. Never before or since in the history 
of thought has there been recorded such 
a marvelous succession of closely knit 
minds in the transmission of philosophy 
from a chaotic past to schools which have 
taught it to our more immediate predeces- 
sors. The contact of Plato with Socrates 
could not have been as fruitful and as 
intimate as that of Aristotle with Plato, 
but the latter has appeared much more the 
disciple of his master, partly for reasons 
Jaeger has alluded to. He went to Socrates 
when he was eighteen or twenty and 
Socrates died by the cup when Plato was 
twenty-eight, while Aristotle was with Plato 
twice as long under terms of at least much 
more conventional intimacy. He was nearly 
forty when Plato died. Aristotle is the sole 
man of imposing mind who grew up so 
long intellectually in the shadow of another 
intellectual giant. For twenty years he 
lived in that of Plato. No man before 
or since of original and constructive mind 
in the higher strata of thought ever did 
that. Plato’s contact with Socrates, as we 
have just seen, was far shorter and so far 
as we know far less intimate, though exciting 
far more reverence in the pupil, even if we 
agree that the pupil has shaped his image 
for us of later generations. All this Jaeger 
makes us see, acknowledging Plato’s infinite 


genius and Aristotle’s finite mind. It was | 


Plato’s mind, tense as a bow, which with 
elastic velocity worked the mind of Aris- 
totle, to translate the author’s words almost 
too literally. He was carried away by this 
in Plato—the mighty sweep of his mind and 
the high art of the exposition of his thought, 
which Socrates, the midwife of thought, 
had taught him, and it was this the young 
Macedonian, straight from Stagira, strove 
in his earliest works, his dialogues, to imi- 
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tate in the fashion of the Master, like the 
other pupils, “for many long years” under 
his guidance. 

Plato’s philosophy was the ground work 
of his own; it was the raw material out of 
which he hewed his own forms of thought 
and however much he altered the original 
material into as great an originality of new 
forms, the contact with Plato in his younger 
years remained the guiding principle of his 
later ones; even his last works show it. 
The dialogues are lost, but their close 
relationship in form, spirit and views to 
those of Plato is the first and nearest and 
most convincing proof of the deep impres- 
sion made on Aristotle by the tradition of 
Socrates immortalized by Plato. The trace 
of it is never lost even in the latest works 
left to us. Starting with this his own evolu- 
tion is in itself a part of Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of the phenomena of Nature seen in 
what we still have of him, but the excision 
of Platonism by his followers left only one 
half of Aristotle to their later successors. 
Much of the Socratic spirit had evaporated 
from the Academy by the time Aristotle 
entered it. The “Phaedo,” “Gorgias,” 
“Republic,” “Symposium,” mark the 
peak of it and by that time much had 
changed and the earlier works had passed 
into the age of vanishing things. Dialectic 
had driven much of the artistry out of 
Plato and this he had from Socrates and 
this Socrates himself never lost, we infer. 

The natural development of Plato’s own 
philosophy had driven much of the early 
charm out of the later dialogues of the 
Academy instruction when Aristotle came 
under it. What Socrates had been to Plato 
and to the earlier years of his school Aris- 
totle knew only from reading and from the 
tradition which after forty years was still 
vibrant with the soul and spirit of the 
Master. The earliest dialogues of Plato which 
portray so vividly his personal charm of 
manner were far in the past. Socrates 
already was becoming a legend. The 
“Phaedo,” the “Gorgias,” the “Republic” 
and the “Symposium” marked the close 
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of that period and the brilliant rise of 
another. The more pupils the Academy 
attracted the more Plato’s schoolmaster 
characteristics came to the fore and those 
of the artist in him suffered something of 
an eclipse. The glow of inspiration Socrates 
had diffused from his sublime nature did 
not so illuminate the later productions of 
Plato. He became naturally more didactic, 
but scarcely more dialectic. He became even 
pedantic, more dogmatic, but more pro- 
found in his philosophy. The “Theaetetus,” 
“Sophist,” “Statesman,” “Parmenides” are 
redolent of this, the “Philebus” scarcely 
less so, though it breathes much of the 
Socratic fire and charm, the last spark 
perhaps of the genius of Socrates we see 
plainly in Plato, as Jaeger reckons. the 
chronology of his works. faa 

It is important also to note in respect of 
chronology that in 367, when Aristotle 
entered the Academy, Eudoxus brought . 
more exact mathematics and new astro- 
nomical thought to Athens which affected the 
work of the Academy and quite evidently 
had a profound influence on Aristotle. 
This resulted later specifically in his “De 
Caelo,” though its traces are found else- 
where in his later works. But at this time 
the nature of Aristotle’s early dialogues 
points unmistakably to the influence of 
Socrates through Plato’s early works and 
the oral tradition of him as the incitation of 
the young man’s labor and the model for a 
young man to follow. This is a stage Jaeger 
has made it impossible longer to forget in 
the evolution of the mind of Aristotle, in 
spite of the loss of his dialogues. The astron- 
omy of Eudoxus may have made at this 
time a lasting impression betrayed later in 
the “Physics” of Aristotle but im this 
journal we may more especially note that 
Plato through his relations with Philistion 
had already become thoroughly acquainted 
with the theories of Sicilian medicine. The 
discussion of these later at the Lyceum, 
but probably also at the Academy in Aris- 
totle’s term there was doubtless much 
concerned with the doctrine of the pneuma 
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and had early much to do with Aristotle’s 
ideas about the heart as the seat of life and 
the soul. Stronger than all was the impres- 
sion Plato’s personality made upon him. 
He was the scion of one of the most aristo- 
cratic families in Athens, one which had 
Solon for an ancestor, and it is not too much 
to conjecture that this also had an influence 


on the principles of Aristotle’s “Politics,” - 


but Aristotle’s father was a court physician 
in Macedonia, he himself later Alexander’s 
tutor. Some modern social, not to say social- 
istic, philosophers like Dewey view these 
sources of ancient political theory with a 
jaundiced eye, but the aristocratic trend 
of Plato’s opinions, as seen in the “ Republic” 
and in the “viitH Epistle,” which seems 
surely genuine, is toward an aristocracy 
which if attained or attainable would leave 
no valid excuse for a democracy. It may be 
defined according to this testimony as 
consisting of those few who, by education, 
study or otherwise, but chiefly assisted by 
an inborn or intuitive capacity, easily 
arrive at spiritual truth. This is idealistic 
enough for any one’s approval, but the 
“Politics” of Aristotle brings a more prac- 
tical side to the surface and one more open 
to modern criticism, though difficult to 
refute. 

Cicero considered Aristotle’s dialogues of 
great literary merit. Neither these nor 
some other works of this early period except 
in small fragments quoted by others have 
come down to us. Jaeger assumes, without 
much authority, that both Plato in his 
later years and Aristotle likewise did not 
consider literary excellence necessary for the 
exposition of philosophical thought, which 
we may suppose is one of the pathways by 
which we arrive at spiritual truth. Plato’s 
later style, it must be confessed, is often 


dull, to say the least, but despite some — 


baffling obscurities and contradictions and 
inconsistencies in the Jater writings of Aris- 
totle (the only ones we know) these never 
reach the stereotyped sonority of German 
metaphysics nor the stupidity of the preci- 
osity of modern philosophy. In general Plato 


at his worst never reaches such depths and 
Aristotle’s vivacity and naiveté are almost 
as attractive as some of Plato’s best and 
perhaps never so tiresome as Plato’s worst. 
Plato reaches the highest form of art in his 
earlier work and later sometimes seems to 
strive after it in vain, which is fatal to any 
art, but Aristotle is never on parade even 
in his formal treatises. The mask of Plato, 
unlike the style of many modern philoso- 
phers, never hides the subject, but Aristotle 
has no mask. With the “Theaetetus” the 
Socratic form in Plato began to fade 
and what the subsequent dialogues gain 


in profundity of thought they lose in 
seductiveness. 


We suspect Socrates had a gift of exposi- _ 


tion which sprang spontaneous from his 
mind as long as he lived. Plato was fascinated 
by it, learned it, copied it, but it never was 
a spontaneous out-cropping of his mind and 
as the memory of Socrates’ personality 
faded Plato lost the manner. No one else 
has ever acquired it. Many have attempted 
it. Some have escaped being grotesque and 
insufferable, but no one has ever succeeded 
as Plato did. It was the glamor of his earlier 
dialogues and the lingering form of them 
attracted the youthful ambition of Aristotle, 
but the works of his which have endured to 
our day scarcely show a trace of the early 
adolescent love for the Socratic method, a 
weapon in education which no one but 
Plato learned to wield with soul-satisfying 
skill, while the influence of Socrates’ memory 
was fresh. As Plato gave it up finally or 
retained only the shadow of it, Aristotle in 
the end shook himself entirely free from it. 
Essentially Socrates was inimitable once 
his image had faded, as it finally did even 
from the loving and mighty mind of his 
disciple. Something of this kind happened 
in the evolution of Aristotle’s mind. Once 
the workings of the mind of Plato ceased 
with death, Aristotle’s own asserted itself. 
Some such scheme of succession as this 
appears to be the underlying basis of 
Jaeger’s thought in the relationship of the 
three men. Naturally it excludes the myth 
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nature of the Socratic legend, it excludes 
the merely Platonic Socrates and visualizes 
a real Socrates, semi-divine. 

Having had his attention drawn to 
Aristotle’s ‘‘Protreptikos,” through what 
Cicero had to say of Hortensius, St. Augus- 
tine was much impressed with the work, 
which seems to have been one alive with 


Plato’s feeling of the philosopher’s duty in- 


the exhortation of princes to virtue. In his 
“Confessions” he declares it was this book 
turned his thoughts to the contemplation 
of Christ and His religion, but this was a 
time when all thoughts were leading there, 
as all roads led to Rome. Through that and 
the “Eudemus” Aristotle carried great 
weight with the Neoplatonists and through 
some such channel Thomas Aquinas must 
have been moved to the study and the inter- 
pretation of his systematic works to the 
Middle Ages. There is no doubt that in 
these ways these early lost works of Aris- 


totle made a deep impression not only on > 


Cicero and Plutarch but on later thought. 
The former had an especially high opinion of 
them, so high he tells his brother Quintus"! 
he has followed him in some of his own 
writings. He recommends them” to his son 
for their perspicacity of style and with 
that frank egotism, which in Cicero is 
rather attractive than repellent, he assures 
Atticus'® he has been doing some writing 
in the Aristotelian manner himself. This 
form and style therefore, originating in the 
oral charm of Socrates, we see extending to 
one of the greatest of orators and to the 
greatest protagonist of the Christian faith 
in antiquity. 

It is thought in the rivalry of the schools 
to obtain youths from noble and princely 
houses throughout Greece as pupils those 
interested were anxious to attract the atten- 
tion of the great and mingled in politics at 
least to the extent of writing letters con- 
taining precepts of political conduct, a 


Cicero. Epist. ad Quint. fratr. Ed. Miller. 
lll, 5, 1. 

= Cicero. De fin. bon. et mal. v, 5, 12. 

Cicero. Epist. ad Att. 19, 4. 
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method of publicity somewhat in contrast 
to the florid advertising in the daily papers. 
Such it is suggested may have been to some 
extent the motive behind the letters of Plato. 
This is rather preposterous since Plato 
carried this supposed advertising spirit, 
we would have to conclude, into writings 
and actions in the Sicilian affair which 
involved him in humiliation and almost 
made him a slave, for his letters, especially 
those better authenticated, deal with it. 
Such may have been the motive behind the 
epistles of Isocrates and such may have 
been the spirit which animated Aristotle 
when he made the attack on him, to which 
Cicero alludes.'* Perhaps it was one of the 
incentives of the “Protreptikos,” if the 
latter was written during his attendance at 
the Academy. Perhaps Plato had it in mind 
in writing the “ Republic,”’to say nothing of 
some of the dialogues, and the same may be 
said of some of the later writings of Aristotle. 
or of those of any man in the earnest work of 
life. He writes and talks about the things in 
which he is interested and it is a cheap sort 
of criticism to call it advertising when 
thereby he gains his daily bread. In that 
sense I suppose this may have been the 
motive of the “Republic” of Plato and 
perhaps the “Protreptikos” of Aristotle, 
but it is not an important contribution to 
any sort of criticism. The claim that phi- 
losophy was the best foundation for a states- 
man was a doctrine in a field not likely to lie 
fallow among those the Greeks plowed, 
whether pedagogues or not. The Sophists at 
Athens thrived on such principles. The 
salient point of Jaeger’s argument for us 
here is the indication that Aristotle, the 
pupil of Plato, joined with him in a competi- 
tion with Isocrates for aristocratic, patron- 
age, but whether the “Protreptikos” was 
written then or not is not so assured, for it 
may have afterwards grown out of letters 
Aristotle wrote as an auxilliary in such 
competition. The weak point of this kind 
of reasoning is that it falls in line with our 
own line of thought and experience in an 


14 Cicero. Orator. 19, 62. 
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advertising age twenty-five centuries after 
that of Athens. It is not history. 

We take note that in early days Aristotle 
stood shoulder to shoulder with Plato in 
a rivalry in politics, if not in pedagogy, with 
Isocrates. The two philosophers were affili- 
ated with the old aristocracy, Isocrates 
courted the aristocracy of wealth and com- 


merce. They claimed that the highest ideals : 


of man lay in the contemplation of pure 
science and philosophic truth, while Iso- 
crates was an utilitarian, a courtier for the 
favor of the nouveaux riches. We are familiar 
with the sentiment of righteous protest 
against the blocking of research for things 
not immediately of practical use. We know 
well that even utilitarian science would 
quickly perish with a non-utilitarian science 
thus obstructed, Plato and Aristotle held 
the view that it is far more important to 
educate the soul of man to understand the 
thoughts of men and to be open to the 
urgings of philosophy than how to chase 
the mighty dollar of their day along the 
shores of the Middle Sea and out beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules in the argosies of 
trade and in strife with men for material 
things. Socrates and Plato had long insisted 
that the luxury and arrogance of these old 
pirates, prototypes of the new ones of whom 
we are so tender as to speak only in whispers 
or in allegory, spelled ruin for the state and 


ruin for humanity. We can at least deep 


down in our hearts cherish, unuttered by 
our lips, the pious hope they smote Isoc- 
rates hip and thigh. All this train of 
thought would be quite aside from our 
purpose here if we did not immediately 
turn to the opening chapters of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics.” 

All men are by nature stimulated to the 
acquisition of knowledge, but we should 
seek scientific knowledge from no other 
actual ground of utility than that which 
ministers to the inward satisfaction of the 
soul in its pursuit and attainment and not to 
the satisfaction of the senses. They indeed 
give knowledge, but wisdom never. There 
is a difference between art and wisdom, 


between useful knowledge or skill and wis. 
dom. The latter leads to a higher satisfac. 


tion as well as lights the way to useful 


knowledge. Knowledge pursued for its own 
sake is more truly wisdom than knowledge 
desirable for its results (Ross). This is the 
essential of the matter of the first two 
chapters of the “‘ Metaphysics” of Aristotle 
and it can scarcely be overlooked that it 
betrays the ideals he cherished all his life 
and heired from his days of Platonism, as it 
is said to be the subject matter of the “ Pro- 
treptikos.” The man of science who has 
read these first few pages of the “ Meta- 
physics” and has not felt it moving in his 
soul that this is the truth has missed his 
vocation. He had better turn to something 
else. He usually does. He goes into a com- 
mercial laboratory and shuts the door 
behind him. If he cannot get enough out of 
science without being boosted by the 
professional booster and the petty vanity of 
his own flamboyant advertising nature, he 
has got into a blind alley and needs the 
consolation of the senses. The conventicles 
of science if he attends them with sufficient 
assiduity will confer on him the highest 
honors in their gift, but he has missed its 


‘best rewards. 


It is not difficult to find this application in 
modern day materialism, though it partakes 
of the mysticism of the soul, and somewhat 
the same sentiments we find here in the 
“Metaphysics.” Jamblichus, the Neoplato- 
nist, in a work of the same name but in 
somewhat differing phrases, quotes from the 
‘“‘Protreptikos” of Aristotle written long 
before under the inspiration of Plato. The 
word he uses for the love of knowledge for 
itself is peculiar, aydrnois. We find it in the 
“Metaphysics” of Aristotle and Jaeger 
thinks it was probably this word which was 
used in the “Protreptikos” of Aristotle. 

When we attempt to analyze this feeling 
and seek its source, it seems to be the vista 
of causation behind and the vision of 
sequences ahead give the pleasure as they 
in turn open out to the intellect of man, 
but after all is said, there is at the bottom, 
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as in all the higher pleasure, that of music 
for instance, something mystical, something 
inexplicable. The mechanical, materialistic 
benefits the researcher or the philosopher or 
the musician receives are not to be compared 
to this highest gift of all. It was Aristotle 
emphasized it, not only here in the “ Meta- 
physics,” but in the field of biological 
science!® he further animadverts upon it. 
In the “Protreptikos” Jaeger also surmises 
from its fragments, there was discourse 
dealing with the difference between exact 
knowledge such as the geometer has and 
that of the carpenter. This corner of thought 
began thus early to occupy his attention, 
perhaps originating in Plato’s distinction of 
knowledge and opinion, and was to be much 
more largely opened in Aristotle’s later 
works. So too with ethics and politics, the 
ethics of the political builder is one thing, 
that of the philosopher another. For Plato 


straight was straight and good was good, 
absolute, and so it stands in the “ Protrepti- 
kos.” Aristotle’s later experience included 
not alone his observation of Plato’s disas- 
trous Sicilian adventures, but he had adven- 
tures of his own which taught him there 
were two kinds of straight lines, one of this 
world and one of an ideal world. After the 
death of Plato Aristotle fought for a place 
in the sun under the conditions obtaining in 
the former, for the practical physics of the 
arts, for the practical ethics of good works 
in contradistinction to the absolute. In such 
struggles all philosophers’ sympathies will 
be with Plato and they have a right to 
insist that where Aristotle sometimes differs 
from him in ethics and politics, and other 
things perhaps, the Empirics must turn 
constantly to Platonic ideals as systems of 
reference for the practicalities. Without this 
pure science empirical science perishes. 


Il. THE DRIFT OF ARISTOTLE FROM PLATONISM 


If, as | have attempted to show in Part 1 
of this paper, we find reason to follow 
Jaeger'® in his exposition of the intimacy of 
thought of the young Aristotle with that of 
his master Plato in regard to ideas of the 
difference between pure and applied science, 
it should be further remarked that the germ 
of it is to be found in Platonic dialogue.?” 
If in later years Aristotle became the 
champion of the latter, though he never 
faltered in his devotion to the former, the 
Platonic view, pure and simple, is found 
in the “Protreptikos,” that the senses at 
best only mimic the exact and absolute of 
the ideals. As has been specifically pointed 
out for the physics of Plato he is far from 
consistent in different dialogues in his esteem 
for them. It is not always being entirely 
accurate or frank simply to say Aristotle 
follows Plato in this or that. The writings 
of both contain contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. It may have been in some lost 


'’ Aristotle. De part. animal. 644 b. seq. 

‘6 Jaeger, W. Aristoteles, Grundlegung einer 
Geschichte seiner Entwickelung. Berlin, 1923. 

” Philebus, 56 d. 


treatise Aristotle betrays himself as at first 
an adherent if not an advocate of the Pla- 
tonic Ideas, defining the Idea as “the exact in 
itself,”’ but in this mstance he does not 
seem to have been inconsistent at all in the 
late evolution of his thought in entirely 
rejecting their essential implications. The 
mention, however, of this early leaning 
towards them serves to illustrate the imagi- 
nations and early aspirations of a gifted 
youth feeding at the magic tables of Plato 
spread for his disciples, but here we must 
try to follow these to a goal of his own 
beyond, after Plato’s death in 357 B.c. 
Plato was dead and the troops of King 
Philip had laid waste the home province of 
Aristotle, the house of Nichomachus in 
Stagira and the other cities of Chalcidice 
after the latter’s death, but the family 
belonged to the faction of the Macedonian 
king to whom Nichomachus had been 
physician and at Athens at the time of the 
death of Plato Demosthenes was thundering 
against Philip and inflaming the minds of 
the democracy, with an impotent patriotism 
perhaps, but sufficient to make the town too 
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hot for Aristotle, we may easily infer. Some- 
where in the level Plain of Attica there 
once stood an altar, which the Neoplatonists 
supposed Aristotle erected and which Mur- 
ray and others besides Jaeger have accepted 
as a likely tradition. The latter imagines 
that when he fled from Athens or afterwards 
he wrote an elegy declaring the monument 
was to a man it was not for bad men to 
praise, to one who had taught goodness in 
his discourse and had pointed out in every- 
day life it was possible to achieve happiness 
through virtue. Plato himself might have 
erected such an altar to Socrates and the 
political atmosphere at his death might 
have been scarcely more hostile than for 
Aristotle at this time, who as a foreigner 
could never have become a citizen of 
Athens and as a Macedonian was not only 
a barbarian but then at least a member of 
an unpopular nation of them. It would not 
seem just the time for such an one to erect 
an altar to an aristocrat. If he really did 
honor Plato in this way, it was not until 
the Macedonians had beaten the Athenians 
to their knees, we have every right to sus- 
pect. As a foreigner he could own no land 
and must have had permission from some 
one or the state to erect it at this time. 
However, the story at least would seem to 
show that the Neoplatonists cherished the 
legend that Aristotle revered the memory 
of Plato after death. The elegy in which 
reference is made to it is said to have been 
dedicated to Eudemus, an early friend, 
whose death he mourned and after whom he 
named a dialogue. 

It is not necessary here to go into what is 
at best a matter of surmise as to Aristotle’s 
break with the Academy after Plato’s death. 
It seems it must have been inevitable that 
as the Academy grew and Aristotle’s slowly 
developing genius manifested its triumphant 
and immense superiority, there were jealous- 
ies and heart burnings and offense given and 
taken by those whom the Master honored 
or did not honor and who hoped to succeed 
as head. There is no improbability that the 
situation within the Academy became an 


impossible one for Aristotle on Plato's 
demise, but little beyond what may well x 
faint traces of ancient gossip remain to us 
of it. Aristotle’s withdrawal from the school 
may very likely have been imperative from 
other reasons, when Plato’s influence in 
influential circles was buried in the grave 
with him. At any rate despite the warm 


_ heart which is betrayed in his will and 


various other records that scholars have 
wrested from the sidelines of ancient liter- 
ature, he broke his ties with the Academy 
and the Academicians. He went to live in 
Asia Minor in the Troad at Assos and there 
with some other old pupils of Plato set upa 
school under the protection of Hermias, 
Lord of Atarneus, a titular Persian depend- 
ency, whose niece and adopted daughter 
he married. Hermias, secretly allied with 
King Philip and plotting against the Persian 
King of Kings, was trapped and killed under 
torture. Apparently before this tragedy 
Aristotle had become the tutor of the boy 
Alexander at Pella. After it he wrote a 
touching elegy on Hermias, to whom he was 
warmly attached. This mere outline must 
suffice here. Son of a court physician to 
King Philip, son-in-law of the ruler of a 
Persian province or district, pupil of Plato, 
the aristocrat of Athens, tutor of Alexander 
the Great, when one reads his political 
treatises the influence of these environments 
is not to be forgotten. When one reads his 
“Ethics” and sees how they differ from 
those of Socrates one must think of Aris- 
totle’s life tossed about by the politics and 
politicians of Athens, who were little guided 
by the ethics of the Platonic Socrates and 
had put the real Socrates to death, and by 
the wiles of King Philip, who had no ethics 
at all and by Alexander, who claimed to be a 
god and above such trifles. 

Aristotle was thirty-seven when he left 
Athens and forty-nine when he returned. 


In that epoch of a man’s life he does his best — 


observing if not his best thinking, but to all 
appearances during this period Aristotle 
did no writing at all, which has reached us, 
unless it may have been the elegies men- 
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tioned and some correspondence of which 
traces have been thought to be found. 
His great works began after this, it is sup- 
posed, at least those with which we are 
acquainted. We can appreciate the strength 
of the inference that it was largely during 
this period of vicissitudes beyond the walls 
of Athens he acquired that knowledge of life 
as it is lived outside of cloistered seclusion, 
which we see tempering his youthful ideal- 
ism in the “‘Nichomachean Ethics,” the 
“Politics,” and the “Constitution of 
Athens.” But at second hand by the means 
of the fragments of dialogues and perhaps 
of the other lost treatises of his youth, 
especially by what we know of the “Eude- 
mus,” as to the ethics, we see how these 
grew out of the ethical talk of Socrates in 
the dialogues and his familiarity with the 
“Republic” of Plato. No wonder he drifted 
somewhat from the ideals there exposed 
during that twelve-year period away from 
the magic of Plato’s personality. 

But he gained something else along the 
shores of Asia and the Chalcidice. He gained 
his biology. He must have begun the 
acquisition of it when he was a boy before, 
as a mere lad of seventeen, he went to 
Athens and to Plato on his father’s death. 
The only reason there seems to be for ascrib- 
ing the dialogue “On Philosophy” to this 
period is that it shows a significant break, it 
is thought, with Platonism, so far as one can 
call that a man’s standing on his own feet 
and thinking for himself. That is sufficient 
In most academic circles to make a bad 
break indeed. It is significant, in these 
Wanderjabre of Aristotle, because at that 
time new ideas were entering his head. It 
was a turning away from the Ideas of Plato. 
Though at this time he wrote nothing which 
has survived until our own time it wasat this 
time he wrote most of his dialogues and 
from that on philosophy antiquity drew 
for its cosmology until Andronikos published 
his edition of the “Physics.” It was thus an 
immature Aristotle who supplied the Stoics 
and Epicureans with their cosmic philos- 


ophy. It dealt largely with that of philos- 
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ophers who had preceded him and con- 
tained only material in embryo for the riper 
works of the “Metaphysics” and the “‘de 
Anima,” of the “ Ethics” and the “‘ Politics.” 
The Academy even in Plato’s time was 
influenced by such things coming with doc- 
trines from the Orient and among its pupils 
were Chaldeans. 

Now since it has been earnestly argued 
and so nearly proved that it was largely 
through the dialogues of Aristotle the 
Stoics and Epicureans got their cosmic 
philosophy, might we not suspect it was 
somewhat through the same source as Aris- 
totle the Stoics got that part of their phi- 
losophy which is so markedly fatalistic? 
Essentially that characterizes also Epicure- 
anism but there it is more perceptibly tinc- 
tured with materialism, while ‘Stoicism has 
its sublimities which profoundly influenced 
the evolution of Christian doctrines. To ask 
us to believe we derived all this through . 
Aristotle is choking down the _ broad 
river of thought to a narrow gorge almost 
at its source and renders the state- 
ment that the Stoics and Epicureans got 
all their faith from Aristotle almost absurd. 
We may readily believe rivulets of oriental 
doctrines trickled through Aristotle’s fertile 
mind, carrying fertility to regions below, 
but these were not the only channels the 
historian of the course of thought needs to 
explore coming from the Orient. There were 
unquestionably numerous others. 

However, the Unmoved Mover was the 
central point in his dialogue on philosophy, 
but it was there a crude conception, while 
in the “Metaphysics” and in the biological 
books he works through what are plainly 
Platonic demiurgi in the shape of entelechies, 
yet the soul that dies in the “de Anima” 
hangs this system in the air. It may be 
that there is dubiety in the translation of 
the. word xwpwyss as separable, but if we 
accept that in the passage referred to’ as 
imperative, the soul not separable from the 
body dies with it. Dividing the soul up in 
following Plato is not of much help. If 

18 De Anima. I, 413 a, 4. 
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there is part of it does not die it cannot be 
attached to the body or, it would seem, 
have anything to do with another part of 
‘the soul which partakes of the body’s 
character of mortality. Plato’s idea of 


star souls, when pursued as far as Aristotle - 


followed that lead in the “de Caelo,” got 
him into trouble too, as did confounding 
the ether with fire or adding it to the four 
other elements, but these matters can 
perhaps be taken up better elsewhere and 
are only mentioned here to indicate the 
possible origin of the thought in Aristotle’s 
mind after he returned to Athens and 
founded the Lyceum in 335-334. 
Alexander’s opening successes on the 
mainland of Greece had made it safe for 
him. He doubtless was therefore received 
with honor and the flattery of the supple- 
minded Athenians, viewing the fate of 
Thebes at the hands of the man’s pupil and 
master. Antipater was the lieutenant left 
behind to rule Macedonia and Greece and 
he was Alexander’s devoted friend. So 
Aristotle’s last years in Athens would seem 
to have been sheltered ones and it is only in 
such times as this the mind effloresces and 
puts forth its best. Demosthenes and his 
party loomed more or less impotent in the 
background and, as a modern encyclopedist 
says, a gloomy tranquility reigned in Greece 
for twelve years until in 323 Alexander died 
at Babylon. In the disorders of the world 
which followed Aristotle had again to leave 
Athens and in the next year he also died. 
To leave out the religious side of a great 
thinker is often to lose the key to his mind, 
_ but though it can hardly be said we have 
done so in the case of Aristotle we are left 
in great doubt as to just what he did believe 
in regard to the relations between man and 
his Maker. The sceptic and agnostic has 
ample excuse for claiming Aristotle as his 
brother in trouble. His wavering in later 
years as to the soul was not the character 
of the more robust but more mystical belief 
of Plato, which at the time of their contact 
he shared with him, if we are to believe the 
testimony of the ““Eudemus”’ astotheearlier 


decades. It is probably true we must ascribe 
to Plato the first formulation of an internal 
reliance on God as allied to the philosophical 
enthusiasm of the mind, not as the foresight 
of a seer, but as the realization of the 
deeply hidden significance as to the way 
things are interrelated. Aristotle it was who 
first connected this clearly with the problem 


_ of knowledge and belief. Out of the yearn- 


ings for these he made a kind of religious 
consciousness. In this sense Aristotle was a 
profoundly religious man. Both he and 
Plato regard God as the Spirit or Something 
higher, still higher than the mind. This is 
revealed, Jaeger thinks, in the fragments of 
the works of the early Aristotle on philos- 
ophy and prayer. Whoever has received 
this consecration should not with the intellect 
take a grasp of things, but internally should 
experience something and so arrive at a cer- 
tain state of the inner man, always provided 
that the individual is quite capable of it.” 

It is perhaps significant that a German 
brings this internal religiosity of the spirit 
of Aristotle into modern prominence out of a 
fragment (15 R) of a lost work of his. To 
find Aristotle drawing certainty of knowl 
edge “‘from the moral law within me and 
the starry vault above me”’ identifies him 
at once with Plato and his distinction 
between knowledge and opinion, and we 
see at the same time this sentiment as the 
origin of the famous saying of Kant. In the 
works of Aristotle which are preserved to 
us we get only an adumbration of this trans- 
cendentalism; in the “‘Laws’”?® of Plato 
we get it not unlike the sentiment of Kant 
in the form of its very terms. But Aristotle 
as we know him speaks not at all in the 
mystical terms of a seer in this connection. 
It is the early Aristotle, not the Iate one in 
his systemic works, we find discussing these 
matters. 


19 “Wer die Weihen empfangt soll nicht mit dem 
Verstand begreifen, sondern innerlich etwas erleben 
und so in ‘einem bestimmten Zustand versetzt 
werden, vorausgesetzt dass er dieses Zustands iiber- 
haupt fahig ist.” 

20 066 p. 
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While I am not sure the “Timaeus’’”! of 
Plato commits him explicitly to a belief 
in the prophecy of dreams, it was the soul, 
as in primitive belief, that was the mirror in 
which they are betrayed to consciousness. 
For the savage the soul leaves the body in 
dreaming sleep and makes observations not 
otherwise entering into the mind’s cognition. 
Homer was a pneumatist who conceived 
the soul in the terms of the pneuma we 
breathe in the air and when a man loses 
consciousness he parts, temporarily it may 
be, with his soul. When Sarpedon faints 
from the pain of a spear wrenched from his 
thigh as he lies under the majestic branches 
of the mighty oak of Zeus, his father, his 
soul departs, but it is the cool breath of 
Boreas blowing on him restores him to life 
and we infer thus restores his soul to him.?? 
It is in primitive notions of this sort that 
the idea of dreams being prophetic, or at 
least a source of information, took its rise. 
Whether or not this was exactly Plato’s 
conception, there does not seem to be much 
proof, from Jaeger’s exposition, that Aristo- 
tle in his association with Plato was at the 
time committed to it or which Poseidonius 
believed committed him to something of 
the sort as Cicero?* and Sextus Empiricus 
quote him in connection with this passage 
in the “Timaeus.” 

You can never tell how seriously Plato 
takes himself in some of his speculations and 
Cicero himself was one who apparently 
joined the augurs in their smiles at their 
own prophecies and took Plato in the sense 
that disturbances of the liver and of the 
body generally cause disturbances of the 
mind and stimulate it to dreams. Aristotle 
in his discourse on philosophy, as quoted by 
Jaeger, did not interpret Plato in this appar- 
ently veiled sense and perhaps we have no 
right to do so, but elsewhere from a source 
not accessible to me Aristotle* is quoted as 


*? Iliad. v, 606. 
*8 De divinatione. 1, 62-64. 


**Parva Naturalia: Prophecy during sleep. c. 1, 
462 b. 20. | 
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denying God sends prophetic dreams, which 
is certainly a contradiction to Plato’s asser- 


tion that God has given us the art of 


divination to supplement the foolishness of 
men, when such intelligence as they have 
is banished in sleep, for it is thus the 
“‘Timaeus”’ runs. As I take it here this is a 
rapier thrust of Plato at the understanding 
of mortals, whatever else he meant. As 
Hicks in his introduction to the ““deAnima”’ 
exposes the opinion of Aristotle in this con- 
nection, the whole subject of dreaming is 
absolutely devoid of any supernatural trend. 
If the citations from the youthful discourse 
on philosophy represent him correctly and | 
he was really the author of it this repre- 
sents quite an altered state of mind, quite 
an evolution of thought from that of his 
days of unquestioning Platonism. From the 
primitive thought of the soul leaving the 
body it seems a revolution of rationalism, a 
revolt from the metempsychosis trend of . 
thought which lurks in this primitive notion. 
When he passes from this sort of thing to 
the theory of vapors arising from the 
stomach he has added to theory something 
very materialistic in the way of observation. 
We get track of it in his “History of 
Animals”*> where not only men appear to 
him to dream but horses, oxen, sheep, goats 
and dogs, the latter evidencing it by bark- 
ing in their sleep. I do not know that this 
shuts out the divine in dreaming, but it 
rather takes the exclusive anthropomorphic 
edge off the theory. 

It is somewhat surprising to hear it at 
times asserted that before Plato and 
Aristotle the ancient Greeks deprecated 
human thought reaching out beyond human 
experience. There is where thought began, 
one might say. Between the nature philos- 
ophers and Aristotle, not counting Plato, 
there was a host of Greek sages letting their 
imaginations run riot as to things about 
which man never had any experience and 
never will. This notion must be inspired by 
the reluctance modern thought in certain 
exclusive circles exhibits, or has until 

25 ry, x, 1. (Creswell), Bohn’s translations, p. 97. 
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recently exhibited, of taking full advantage 
_ of human experience to say nothing of reach- 
ing out beyond it. Pragmatism seems to 
have had its day and another day is dawn- 
ing, but the positivism of Comte and 
Spencer and the pragmatism of James ruled 
the latter part of the last century and only 
began to show a decline in the early years of 
this. In the “‘Epmomis” Plato, or another 
author whoever it may have been, protests 
against the positivism of his day, but there 
is enough of it in the better authenticated 
dialogues coming from him. In Aristotle we 
are likely to overlook this transcendental- 
ism. As a matter of fact the Greeks before 
Plato’s birth seem to have given away to 
this after the reign of the Ionian nature 
philosophers, in the wake perhaps of an 
oriental revolt against them, but there had 
been, Jaeger thinks, an introduction into 
Athens of oriental astronomy. History 
hardly tells us of a time before Aristotle 
when oriental thought, whether materialis- 
tic or mystic, did not penetrate Greece from 
the East. Not Aristotle alone, but even 
Plato before him, were attracted by the 
former. In the “Timaeus” there is much of 
it. But after Plato’s death and the publica- 
tion of “Metaphysics” his associates in the 
Academy “‘recognized under the conserva- 
tive cover the revolutionary spirit of a new 
world philosophy and no longer looked on 
Aristotle as a Platonist, but he himself at 
first did not realize or acknowledge it.”’ 

We touch on the utilitarianism of modern 
days and that with which in regard to edu- 
cation Plato and Aristotle quarreled about 
in their disputes with Isocrates in the first 
pages of the “‘ Metaphysics.”’ We desire the 
blessing of vision not alone that we may do 
something for our survival, but we desire it 
even when we have no thought of doing 
anything of the kind and vision is of all 
senses the most useful. In this thought alone 
is evidenced an aesthetic beyond the desire 
of sensual gratification and in such aesthet- 
ics we are privileged to find an excuse for 
venturing with our thoughts beyond mere 
mundane affairs. What we regard as religion 


is really a composite of ethics and theogony. 
With much of this human experience has 
not a great deal to do, but with ethics it has 
everything to do, for that primarily means 
habits. As to religion, ethnologists have 
often made it appear to us that the depart. 
ments of theogony and ethics are usually 
much more sharply differentiated among 
primitive men than among moderns. We 
perceive a theogony often, though not 
always, separated from tribal rules of con- 
duct among individuals. As we read Homer 
and Hesiod and such scanty remains of other 
Greek folk literature as has come down to 
us, we perceive that before the time of the 
nature philosophers there was an active 
theogony, it is true, but what we regard as 
ethics had very little part in it. Xenophanes 
is the first reformer, of whom we have 
trace, insisting the gods must be moral even 
though immortal. In Plato we find a far 
more authentic rebuke to the ancient 
theogony. Although he is continually quot- 
ing Homer, Homer is to be banished for 
ethical reasons from the educational scheme 
of his “‘ Republic.” 

When one speaks of the ethics of Aris- 
totle one is usually referring to the “ Nicho- 
machean Ethics.” This is a later work and is 
given the name of the son he had by Her- 
pyllis, the concubine who succeeded to the 
bed of Pytheas, but who did not displace 
the love of the memory of her who had been 
his very dear wife. But he wrote an earlier 
work on ethics, the ‘“‘Eudemic Ethics” 
named after Eudemus of Cyprus, the friend 
of his youth after whom the dialogue con- 
taining much the same material was also 
named and who met a violent death in 
354 B.c. Starting with Socrates we find the 
same beginning for the Aristotelian ethics 
in the dialogues of Plato when we take up 
the ‘‘Nichomachean Ethics,’ but espe- 
cially in the “‘Eudemic Ethics.” In Plato 
virtue forms the highest aspirations of the 
tripartite soul, but in the ‘‘Nichomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle” it rapidly develops an 
ethics more alienated in many respects 
from the personal ethics of Socrates. The 
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virtue ideals Plato applied to man’s inner 
perceptions of right and justice become in 
Aristotle the culture standards of wider 
application and the personal side of it more 
limited. It is thus that the Platonic ethics 
enter widely into general Greek conscious- 
ness, but in essence Aristotelian ethics 
remains, like his metaphysics, a Platonism. 
Before Plato the crisis came of the conflict 
between the inner personal ethics of Socrates 
and the prevailing tyranny of the Greek 
state ethics. The conscience of man must 
bow to the rules of the state, falsely dubbed 
as ethics, and the conflict is seen in the 
Socrates of the “Euthyphron” and for 
Socrates it is ended in the tragedy of the 
“Apologia” and the “‘Crito” and it has left 
him the everlasting martyr in the hearts of 
all mankind. 

Aristotle stands forth first among his 
peers in. philosophy, moral and metaphysical, 
in the kind of analysis he gives it, but m 
natural philosophy he stands forth with 
greater distinction, not as the first great 
nature philosopher, for there were others 
before him, but as the first man of modern 
science. It was in vain his immediate fol- 
lowers in the school he founded pointed out 
the way he was headed at his death. The 
Lyceum after Theophrastus, after Straton 
at least, became a babbling of peripatetic 
word twisters like Chrysippus, and the 
Academy was eclipsed by the Epicureans 
who taught an ethics, unobjectionable in 
itself, but quickly leading to a degenerate 
ethics or to no ethics at all. Philosophy and 
the budding science of Aristotle migrated to 
Alexandria and science as science branched 
off from the ancient philosophy derived 
from Plato and Platonism. The main stock 
of it became the wordy mysticism and trans- 
dentalism of a Neoplatonism adapted by 
Christian theologians to a new faith and it 
has had a great career in the world. 

It is evident the “‘Eudemus” was written 
by the author of the “Protreptikos,” but 
that it was written in the same youthful 
period is not so clear, though perhaps at 
least not long after it. The sentiments are 
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of the same hue and the language much 
the same though perhaps somewhat more 
skilfully handled. It became as authorita- 
tive ethically for the Neoplatonists as the 


- Socratic ethics of Plato. An ethical man he 


defines as one judged better by his works 
than by his principles, though the former 
may flow from the latter. Habit and tem- 
perament play their part as mainsprings of 
action, though emphasis does not seem to 
be laid on what we regard as the most 
etiological of all, the environment. One is 
compelled incidentally to see by this expose 
that the fundamentals of ethics were the 
same in the Greece of Aristotle as in our 
present civilization and it thereby appears, 
if we base ethics on environment, we must 
frankly acknowledge that the real basis is 
the general diffusion of knowledge. Some- 
thing of this connotation, which in recent 
times we have much overemphasized, we 
find in Aristotle as he later developed his - 
ethics. We insist the evolution of rational 
thinking at certain given levels of general 
enlightenment shapes the ethics at that 
stage by averages in every race. It was 
natural to those whose world was a narrow 
Mediterranean world to miss the impor- 
tance of the factor of latitude and longitude 
in so far as they influence the varieties of 
culture, but Hippocrates knew this well. 
Plato and Aristotle, however, we find plac- 
ing large emphasis on the close connection 
of virtue and knowledge, but virtue was 
more than ethics or habit. Aristotle voiced 
the stoical life philosophy of the Greeks 
before him. “‘ Either be the slave of living or 
give over the thought of living well” is a 
favorite motto of his in the “ Protreptikos.” 
It is evidently from his earlier rather than 
from his Iater works the Stoics took their cue. 
In the “‘Nichomachean Ethics” we get 
perhaps no reversal of this apothegm or 
disparagement of it, but the tone is different. 
Life is likely to make us less hortative about 
virtue as we grow older in philosophy, 
unless we have acquired bad habits on the 
platform or in the pulpit, and so it seems 
to have been with Aristotle. 
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_ We find him in youth counselling us to 
live well by avoiding violence and by extir- 
_ pating the diseases of the soul. In this true 
Socratic flair for moralizing, but also in the 
wording, we get a glimpse of the origin of 
his famous ideas developed in the “ Poetics” 
and elsewhere as to the purgation of the soul 
by Tragedy. Platonists have traced this 


to the notation by the Master that music ’ 


hath power to tame the savage beast and 
cure affections of the mind, but here we get 
another Platonic root for it in the “Protre- 
ptikos.” There and in the “Eudemus’”’ is 
the same reference to Anaxagoras and we 
may think perhaps harkening back to 
Xenophanes, that knowledge too was visual- 
ized as a purger of the soul. The expulsion 
of thoughts from the mind by catharsis 
is an idea of primitive man. Its recent 
Italian application in expelling socialistic 
views from the minds of Italian citizens 
will occur to the modern observer. Ross 
points out that Gorgias is credited with 
saying the effect of poetry on the soul is 
comparable to the purging of evil humors 
from the body, but Aristotle’s form of the 
idea is that the sight of passion on the stage 
expels passion from the heart, a similia 
similibus curantur turn of thought. Plato 
does not appear to have held this view, but 
from the “‘Laws” we have already extracted 
Kant’s well-known saying as to the moral 
law within us. It belongs to the same order 
of thought, but in the thought of the young 
Aristotle especially we get an intercalation 
with the Platonic dialogues of the later 
period and in the mature Aristotle some of 
this thought becomes the marked charac- 
teristics by which we, who have only read 
his later works, know him. 

Howald?® lays great stress on the catas- 
trophe, not only to Plato’s own personal 
pride but to his philosophical faith, which 
he received from his Sicilian adventures. 
It is probably not much more than legend, 
but it is said Aristotle was among those 
pupils who protested vigorously against 
his long absence from Athens and the 

26 Howald, von E. Platons Leben. Zurich, 1923. 


Academy on these expeditions, probably 
the later one. His Sicilian experiences we 
may well believe wrought havoc in his 
political theories. Dion went wrong at 
Syracuse. The high ideals he had encour. 
aged in him and taught the Athenian youth 
for their guidance in the governmental 
duties which were likely to occupy their 
maturity came to wreck in Sicily. In his 
old age he beheld the ruin his theories 
caused or were credited with causing when 
an attempt was made to put them in 


practice. Aristotle had come to him in 367, - 
In 357 the experiment in Sicily was made. 


In 353 Dion, his favorite pupil, was 
murdered as the result. This must have 
been a memorable event for Aristotle. 
In the “Metaphysics” and in the “Nicho- 
machean Ethics” we have puzzling pas- 
sages which can only be explained on the 
theory that the books, which constitute the 
collection as we know them, must have 
been written at different times, but which 
books were written at which times scholars 
have been fighting about ever since Androni- 
kos. Aristotle must, at the time of the 
Sicilian expedition of his master, have 
had an opportunity for criticism as well as 
for his alleged complaint. He had long been 
familiar with the enthusiasm of the Athe- 
nians for liberty, freedom, democracy; he 
had known oligarchies and tyrannies and 
kingships from personal experience and 
he wrote his “Politics” at a time of life 
when experience had ripened and matured 
his judgments. | 

Plato must have written his ‘‘ Republic” 
long before his experience with the Sicilians. 
It belongs almost exclusively to an early 
period of life to dream of making good 
government for wicked men. Wicked men 
in power had put Socrates to death and 
Plato thought he could construct a govern- 
ment wicked men would have no part in. 
Aristotle had no such illusions when he 
wrote the “Politics.” It much more than 
the other books is free from the Platonism 
of his youth. It is by means of the dialogues 
that Jaeger traces out the evolution of 
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Aristotle’s thought from some of that we 
recognize in the ‘‘Republic” to that of his 
more practical “‘ Politics.”” We may hold the 
demagoguery of Demosthenes responsible 
for the change, or rather we may credit Aris- 
totle’s practical experience with it and the 


training he had from his father-in-law, Her- 
mias, the Lord of Atarneus, admirable and 
lovable as Aristotle found him. We may hold 
the “Politics” for perhaps the best discourse 
on the science of government ever given to 
the world. | 


Ill. THE GROWTH FROM PLATONIC TO ARISTOTELIAN PHYSICS 


It is very difficult to put Aristotle into 
compartments for study and discussion. 
It is nowhere more difficult than in that 
vague territory lying on the borderline of 
materiality and immateriality. His “‘ Meta- 
physics” we find largely made up of discus- 
sions as to matter and its attributes. His 
“Physics” is chiefly concerned in tracing 
the roots of physics as he finds them in 
metaphysics and the stretch of the lateral 
branches of the tree of knowledge into 
biology and into physiology as part of it. 
Into these latter regions we shall not venture 
far here, because this is more specifically a 
series of articles on the evolution of the 
thought of Aristotle as it grew out of Plato- 
nism. His biology is a more restricted term 
for us here. It does not include physiology. 
Aristotle did not evolve biology, he began 
it and the evolution of his thought as to 
physiology I have developed elsewhere?’ 
under other headings. It is materialism 
then in the sense of modern physics as it is 
oriented in the field of the evolution of 
Aristotle’s mind that will concern us here 
and yet we enter at once into metaphysics 
as its inescapable foreground. For us too 
physics or Nature is coterminous at the 
other extremity with life, but he discusses 
the basis, the start of it all as no biologist 
does with us. It makes up the major part of 
the “Physics.” The “de Caelo” and the 
“Meteorologica” correspond more closely 
to our physics than his ‘‘ Physics” does. 

In the thoroughgoing analysis of many 
disciplines of scientific thought it has proved 
profitable to proceed from the particular 
to the general. We thus perceive the evidence 
of the existence of the law before we perceive 
the law itself. This has been made a tiresom 

J. Rec., N. Y., 1926. 


fetish. Stereotyping the way to gain knowl- 
edge is giving way to a blind herd instinct 
to evade the necessity of thought in one’s 
everyday occupation. It has proved popular 
with those incapable of it. Sometimes it is a 
good way and sometimes it is a bad way, 
according to the job and according to the 
man who undertakes it. In cosmology 
every man who thinks at all is likely to 
perceive the necessity at least of exposing 
first the starting point of a system of 
thought and that starting point for Aristotle 
was the Mover of the Cosmos. For other 
cosmologists it is chaos, but one naturally: 
wants to know who left things in such a 
state as much as he wants to know who 


-moves the mover. Aristotle by induction, 


deduction and logic arrives at a categorical 
conclusion which he regards as imperative 
and that postulates an Unmoved Mover. 
There is nothing in this Aristotle needed to 
acquire from Plato or any one else, unless it 
is the phraseology. It is the conventional 
product of a natural sequence of thought in 
a mind trained to be logical, but it is a 
statement that is plain and unequivocal. 
Every philosopher makes the same start, 
but no one, not even Plato, comes out in 
the open with a postulate which bears so 
plainly on the face of it the sign of the 
impotency of the human mind. Plato like 
the ancient priest, and the modern one too 
for that matter, hides the Mover in clouds 
of mysticism. Plato puts him behind a 
curtain as the God of gods. I suppose this 
is instinctive, unconsciously a cherishing of 
a secret hope that the observer will believe 
the priest can, an he would, draw aside the 
curtain. Aristotle shows us a wall which the 
human mind well knows it cannot penetrate. 
There is genius in that. 
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_ The Unmoved Mover is an impossibility, 
but it is no cloud or cloak or compromise. 
Plato needed the demiurgi to come out from 
behind the cloud and do the work to be done 
in the universe for priestly reasons. No one 
of this world or in this world does anything 
in it sheltered from criticism and question- 
ing. We can understand why a veiled 
Supreme Being needs demiurgi, but why 
should the miracle of an Unmoved Mover, 
Himself out in the sunlight, need the inter- 
vention of souls and entelechies? For him 
as for Plato the whirling stars in the sky 
need the guidance of deputy gods or souls. 
Plato imagined each one an animal and the 
deputy or demiurgus guided it by the soul 
within it. We simplify all this by calling the 
demiurgus and the soul “Law,” but after 
all it is but a name. However imevitably 
similar was the start of Plato’s physics and 
Aristotle’s, there was perhaps some choice 
of apparatus for it afterwards, some latitude 
given to the terms at least in which the appa- 
ratus was to be described. It is significant 
perhaps of his Platonism that Aristotle 
adopted much of the Platonism parapher- 
nalia. In his animals he put an entelechy 
which answered for a soul and sometimes 
it was so called, for we often have difficulty 
in distinguishing the two. In each of the 
stars he left such a mover. In the stars their 
interdependence became apparent, but with 
the advent of Eudoxus in Athens the con- 
nection of their mover with the Unmoved 
Mover became vague, notwithstanding a 
glimpse is given of the single plan the 
Unmoved Mover had for them. 

It was thus that the “Law” emerged, 
the “Necessity” which is already apparent 
in the ““Timaios” of Plato. The functions 
of the demiurgi and the star souls became 
not only uncertain but insufficient. Plato’s 
God was indeed a Form or Idea dominant 
over all and in this relation there seems to 
have been much discussion in the Academy 
over the cause of the movement of the stars. 
They could be bodies containing souls 
and the soul in Plato is a part of what later 
in Aristotle became the Unmoved Mover 
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Himself or perhaps the soul worked on the 
star from without and not from within, a 
fiery air-like thing which pushed the stars 
along, or the soul is entirely without body 
and works in some wonderful way unknown 
to us. This, according to Jaeger,”* without 
whose help this analysis would be quite 
impossible for me, was the stage of the 
opinions which seem to have pervaded the 
mind of Aristotle. when he was writing his 
early dialogues, but out of the diaphanous 
Platonic form of God grew the Unmoved 
Mover of Aristotle, which in this light 
appears actually as a decided step toward 
the reality of science. Ross,?* to whom I also 
owe a heavy debt here, says the first mover 
is at the circumference of the world for 
Aristotle and the movement imparted must 
be the fastest of all because it dies afterwards 
as It is transmitted, but what the entelechies 
and the other souls could be doing while 
this loss of energy is taking place is one of 
the uncertainties only for us fresh from 
recent beliefs in its being always kept 
intact. There were metaphysical objections 
which then seemed more vital and which 
were inherent in the Platonism he carried 
with him to his latest years. How could the 
incorporeal have anything to do with the 
corporeal? How could it push the stars 
along? The struggle to visualize the pulling 
and pushing (what other energies could 
there be?) is the struggle toward material- 
ism, which has resulted in much. 

In the ‘‘Metaphysics,”*® however, the 
Unmoved Mover seems not to be restricted 
by necessity even of circular motion since 
He energizes at will and one loses the deputy 
mover altogether. In this chapter (7) he 
does not appear at all since the Mover seems 
to be in and of all things but the motion Is 
in a circle because that is the only kind 
which can keep on forever. We infer that 
the universe of Aristotle therefore was 4 


*8 Jaeger, W. Aristoteles, Grundlegung einer 
Geschichte seiner Entwickelung. Berlin, 1923. 

29 Ross, W. D. Aristotle. New York, 1924. 

80 Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Ross, Op. cit., 1072 4 
19 seq. 
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limited one as we are beginning to regard it. 
One easily sees what he started with, thus, 
from what we know of Plato’s later physics, 
but to know clearly the process going on in 
the maturing mind of Aristotle one would 
have to know more or less exactly the chronol- 
ogy of his works. There is so much of his 
basic thought concentrated and exposed in 
the “Metaphysics” that one in that case 
might trace it there alone perhaps, but it is 
precisely the “‘Metaphysics’”’ which is so 
palpably contradictory and so evidently 
written different parts at different times. 
Yet in what order they were written has 
always been a bone of contention. Ross and 


_ Jaeger use up much of their space in arguing 


about this chronology, though they finally 
leave their readers very much at sea indeed 
about the Unmoved Mover. 

The difficulties are not all metaphysical, 
as we have seen, but in our terminology 
science, if it is as religious as it Is at present 
pretending to be, must regard God as the 
ultimate source of energy and of matter too 


_ since we are busy with changing one into the 


other. If for nothing else it is good to have 
some symbol for that, if we banish the 
clouds from around it. Aristotle furnished us 
long ago with a formula for what to 
our minds is impossible but a necessity, the 
Unmoved Mover. On the whole from a scien- 
tific point of view it is the best one still, but 
Aristotle is not always consistent. The 
Unmoved Mover energizes Himself and we 
get a line on the familiar thought of Aristotle 
as to spontaneous generation. He illustrates 
it from a standpoint with which we have 
nothing to do. ‘We create the beautiful and 
desire it. We desire it because it seems desir- 
able, rather than it seems desirable because 
we desire it, for the beginning of all things 
is Intelligence.” I suppose the meaning of 
this obscure passage, with the text of which 
there has been much tampering, is that 
Intelligence has created something out of 
itself, but I have no translation that helps 
me. At least this seems the general sense of 
the chapter, but in it he switches from a 
purely pantheistic concept to a purely meta- 
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physical one in a short paragraph. We can 
hardly ascribe this to a chronological dis- 
severment, rather perhaps it is in the way of 
illustration with a coloring of spontaneous 
generation. There seems no mistaking the 
idea that the Unmoved Mover is the 
mystical agent in all this which manifests 
itself materialistically. | 
If the part dealing with motion is the 
consequence of his reaction to Eudoxos’ last 
visit to Athens, we may conjecture that at 
this time he had not rejected Plato’s theory 
of Ideas or Forms. In any event wherever 
his metaphysics meets his physics in the 
ancient order of thought that has to be con- 
sidered. Matter as affected by motion might 
not be eternal in Plato’s view, but the form 
was. What effect on Aristotle Kallippos later 
added to that of Eudoxos cannot be 
measured, but the “de Caelo” at least seems 
to have been a later outgrowth of the evolu- 
tion of Aristotle’s mind long after he had 
freed it from the Platonic prepossessions as 
to form and indeed from some things in the 
“‘Physics,” though some of the latter could 
not at best have much antedated the con- 
tact with Kallippos and this still betrayed 
the influence of Platonic thought. However 
this may be, when he came at probably a 
late date in the Physics” and probably as 
a result of his biological interests, resulting 
from opportunities for their study after 
Plato’s death, to the realization that local 
movements of animals are due to the 
motions set up in their bodies by food and 
that the consequent processes of sensation 
and desire are thus set up in their souls, he 
had in reality advanced far from the original 
doctrine even though he provided an 
entelechy to guide aright the digestion and 
assimilation of the food. Something of this 
is nevertheless found foreshadowed in the 
‘“Timaios” of Plato. The primitive trace is 
seen in this close link of the animate with 
the inanimate and the introduction of mat- 
ter as causation seems inescapable, but it is 
carried beyond primitive thought im the reali- 
zation that it needs something, at this stage 
of change to the living, to guide it aright, 
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while in the stars it is less apparent, though 
‘In fact the argument is no less insistent. 
“‘For Nature we say is the principle of move- 
ment.”*! We need not follow the refinements 
to which Aristotle’s argument advances to 
explain this, which seems a direct contradic- 
tion to his arguments elsewhere, especially 
to his criticism of the contact of matter and 


soul in Plato’s conception of it in the 


**'Timaios.”’ 

“‘Nature is innate impulse to motion,” in 
the interpretation of Ross. According to the 
“‘Physics” there has always been and there 
always will be motion. Nature we are now 
ready to conclude is motion. For Aristotle 
it was actuality. It is the manifestation of 
God. There could be no more laconic or 
accurate mirror of modern sentiment than 
such short summaries of the doctrine of 
Aristotle, but it hardly is inclusive of the 
Unmoved Mover. The Actuality and the 
Capacity do not altogether harmonize with 
the latter conception. He departs too a little 
from the modern physical theory in the 
belief there are things which are sometimes 
at rest. Our electronal physics have banished 
this conception and the theory of relativity 
has furnished us with a compromise or the 
possibility of one between the ancient and 
the modern physics, but in neither can we 
escape the inexorable logic which demands 
that when something is moved there must 
be something which moved it. In this back- 
ward penetration toward the origin of things 
Aristotle or anybody else finally has to 
accept the impossible proposition we started 
out to disown. We soon reach the impossi- 
ble im the Unmoved Mover. It is petty 
defiance to exclaim with the old ecclesiastic: 
“credo, quia impossibile est,”’ but if one is 
going to call his psychological state of mind 
on the subject belief, there is the proposi- 
tion, there is the article of the creed he has 
to swallow, plain and unadorned. Whether 
he does so or not is largely a matter of tem- 
perament, largely a matter of environment, 
like most psychological states of the insect 
man. After a fashion we are willing to admit, 

31 De Caelo, 268 b 16. 


this once settled in the affirmative, that 
circular motion may go on forever. Our 
modern limited curved universe offers no 
obstacle, the Unmoved Mover may or may 
not be necessary afterwards, but there must 
be a beginning. But why should we demand 
a beginning if we can conceive of motion 
without ending? 

Now we get the germ of all this in Plato’s 
later works, especially the “Timaios,”’ but 
in Aristotle’s later work, as this seems to be, 
we get temporarily at least a firmer grasp of 
the situation, the solution of which we 
nevertheless see escapes us in the ultimate 
analysis when we skirt the mysticism of the 
Infinite and the Eternal. We meet intellec- 
tually the same dilemma when matter, in 
the modern demands of our science, melts 
and evaporates into energy and leaves us 
nothing to energize in the modern monism. 


Aristotle carried us to the limits of thought - 


thousands of years ago. It was the contem- 
plation of the heavenly bodies which helped 
or rather pushed Aristotle along this road 
just as a celestial physics has pushed us, 
but Aristotle met with entanglements, 
which Jaeger seems to think embittered his 
last days with disappointments. Plato, he 
and Howald** suppose, as the result of the 


wreck of his political ideas in Sicily, died 


long after of a broken heart, aged eighty-four. 
Aristotle, he supposes, was precipitated into 
a long and painful illness (perhaps we may 
think of cancer of the stomach), which 
ended his life, by pondering over the inexpli- 
cable chaos he got into with his statements as 
to celestial physics. This, in true German 
fashion, is taking things au serieux with a 
vengeance, and it must be confessed it is 
difficult for the jeering foreign reader of such 
biographical blether, with the scantiest of 
information of their heroes of twenty-five 


hundred years ago, to keep the sober face ~ 


decorum demands in the presence of such a 

sterling and admirable author as Jaeger. 
However, when one reads the ‘‘ De Caelo” 

of Aristotle one finds some excuse for the 

biographer’s solemn conclusion that it must 
8? Howald, von E. Platons Leben. Zurich, 1923. 
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have driven Aristotle to despair, if not in 
the compilation, at least when it was 
wrecked by the ultimate demonstrations of 
Kallippos. He was the pupil of Eudoxos. 
The latter when he first came to Athens is 
said to have been driven out, by funda- 
mentalists 1 suppose, with contumely. But 
when he returned later and was made much 
of by the fickle Athenians Plato was still 
alive and he and Aristotle still stood in the 
relationship of master and pupil, and both 
were inspired, especially Aristotle, with the 
~ new astronomical ideas from the Orient. 
It is thought the further development of 
them by Kallippos, who came to Athens 
perhaps in Aristotle’s last days there and 
reformed the Athenian calendar after his 
death, drew Aristotle on to his intellectual 
debacle in sky physics. Perhaps it overset 
the work Aristotle had evolved from the 
teachings of Eudoxos long before, though 
Kallippos was a pupil of Eudoxos too. 
Kallippos invented spheres within spheres 
with poles at differing points, so that a com- 
pound motion was provided for, whereby 
the phenomena of the sun, moon and planets 
were supposed to be explained. Outside of 
all, I take it, was an encompassing sphere 
and the stars fixed in it whirling around in 
_ twenty-four hours, but Aristotle in the ‘‘de 
Caelo” has been reckoned to have provided 
as high as fifty-nine spheres which intro- 
duced ungraspable complexity for us and 
may well have thrown the aging author into 
confusion of mind himself. The sphere dis- 
appeared with the advance of astronomy 
after Aristotle. They became unnecessary, 
but there is much in the “De Caelo” which 
is the germ of that which made them so. 
He preceded Archimedes in the realization 
that the weight of a body depended on the 


density of the element in which one weighed | 


it, one weight in water and another weight 
in air.** Fire and probably the ether had 
no weight at all for him. As he skirted the 
confines of specific gravity so also did he 
those of gravitation.*4 


** De Caelo. tv, 4, 311 b 1-10. 
Tbid., 307 b. 
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Much in it we recognize as new and much 
which was evidently a late stage in his 
mental growth, for essentially the Unmoved 
Mover was born early. It is to be found in 
the dialogue “On Philosophy” made out 
of the Supreme God of the “*Timaios” and 
the circular motion he has from the same 
provenance and with it, encountering the 
problem of the stars, he ended in despair, 
according to Jaeger. But the Unmoved 
Mover did not receive this development 
or modification until later in the “Meta- 
physics,” where it forsook its transcen- 
dentalism somewhat, though it gave birth 
to a kind of demiurgus familiar to Platonic 
philosophy, which in the animal body 
Aristotle used as an entelechy, but in the 
stars it remained a soul in accord with Plato, 
though the latter both in the “Timaios” 
and in the “Laws” conceived the star 
soul as a diffused sort of extension from the 
Supreme Being. In Aristotle this is not so 
evident, though in partaking more of the 
character of what we understand as law 
it symbolized the same underlying thought. 
Thus far there seems nothing essentially 
new, but though the conception of an ether 
did not begin with the young Aristotle as 
Jaeger, in perhaps an incautious passage, 
seems to intimate, he did much to give the 
definition of it precision and he put it 
among the elements in reproving Anaxa- 
goras.*® In the “Meteorologica”** as the 
Oxford translation reads, Aristotle says: 


The question is really about that which lies 
between the earth and the nearest stars. . . . 
It appears to be an old assumption and one 
which men have held in the past, for the word 
ether has long been used to denote that element. 
Anaxagoras it is true seems to think that the 
word means the same as fire. For he thought 
that the upper regions were full of fire and that 
men referred to these regions, when they spoke 
of ether. 


‘It does not always appear how distinct 
they existed in the thought even of Aristotle, 
but after some remarks on the belief of 


85De Caelo. 270 b 24-302 b 4. 
$330 b 14. 
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those that went before him it seemed clear 
to him “that neither air nor fire alone fills 
the intermediate space.” Here the evidence 
for a fifth element seems conclusive to him, 
but we are rather induced to believe that 
this conclusion was one reached not by the 
young Aristotle, as Jaeger seems to think, 
but by the old Aristotle after he had studied 
the problems of the astronomers. There 
is a curious connotation which had rather 
far-reaching connections with far later the- 
ology as well as science. Whether confound- 
ing ether with fire or adding it to the other 


elements he did not consider it improbable | 
that salamanders can live in fire*? and 


insects fly through it unharmed. Though 
he accepted the testimony of others for it 
he lacked that of his own observation. 
Fish live in the water, birds in the air and 
land animals have their own habitation 
_ and salamanders, perhaps other life, may 
exist in the fire. Why should not the ether, 
the most labile of all, furnish a medium 
for the souls of the stars? If there is an 
ether, which has its share of modern dis- 
belief, matter gathering together from the 
dissipated energy has its birth there, we 
surmise. It is curious, with this citation of 
modernity, to see the thought which stirred 
the minds of men in Aristotle’s day and 
long before it to demand an ether in which 
things take place as a necessity of the 
mind. Nature is said to abhor a vacuum, but 
the human mind is paralyzed by a void. 
If the stars have souls what sort of a medium 
do they work in? If fire is an element, what 
lives in it? Now it is not my purpose to 
irritate men of modern science by reducing 
the profundity of their thought to such 
shallow depths, but I wish to invite a spirit 
of charity, of condescension if nothing 
better can be obtained, that they may 
compare the exalted workings of their own 
minds with those of antiquity. Some foolish 
people have from time to time been so 
bold as to say the ancient mind had powers 
far beyond those of the modern mind of 
man, but In science we know that It is not so. 
87 History of Animals. v, 12. 


We have long instanced this very example 
of the belief in fire as the natural element 
of the salamander. Any body that would 
believe that or that the hen pheasant js 
fertilized by the pneuma born on the winds 
that sweep the prairie will believe anything. 
Yet there is now a demand for that kind 
of man in science. 

We see in the ether very likely the back. 
ground of the belief of Plato that the world 
is an animal and the stars too and they have 
need of souls. So salamanders live in fire. 
Marco Polo found that belief in Asia, but 
like Aristotle he heard of it from people who 
said it could be observed elsewhere on that 
continent. Philo and Apuleius gratuitously 
surmise, notwithstanding the inference in 
the “History of Animals” as we have it, 
that Aristotle must have seen the phenon- 
ena in Macedonia, but as we have it he 
had heard of it from the copper smelting 
furnaces, where no doubt scoriae are seen 
mingled with the flames, but “they say 
fire is extinguished when ‘the animal walks 
over it.” We think of Sir Oliver Lodge 
listening to the mediums. Now this is the 
difference between Aristotle and Galen. 
Aristotle is credulous at times no doubt, but 
Aristotle does not lie about salamanders, 
as Galen lies*® about scorpions. Though in 
two or three passages Galen speaks only gen- 
erally of the sputum of fasting men killing 
them, in one of them, in his ardor to prove 
it is not the incantation which kills, spoken 
as the man spits, he declares he has himself 
seen a man kill a scorpion with his spit alone, 
not using an incantation. Now there may 
still be those casuists who believe a lie 
justifiable in a good cause, but Aristotle 
and Lodge are not of that kind. 

Jaeger finds cause to trace some of these 
statements back to Aristotle’s dialogue “On 


Philosophy,” but as to his belief in demons, | 


we must remember Socrates listening to his 
demon as Plato paints him in the “‘Sympo- 
sium.” We must think of Thales who 
believed the air peopled by them, mani- 


88 Claudii Galeni Opera Omnia. Ed. Kiihn, xu, 
289; VI, 7543 VU, 745. 
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festly, from what we know from archeolog- 
ical sources and elsewhere, a derivative of 
Babylonian belief. Plato makes no claim to 
having seen Socrates’ demon nor, I think, 
does Aristotle say he had seen demons, nor 
Lodge that he had seen spirits. We are at 
their feet as our prophets and we take them 
to our hearts as erring fellowmen and 
brothers, but when Galen says he saw a man 
kill a scorpion with spit, we stone him. We 
adore those who teach us to leave all and 
follow the truth, but it is not worth while 
to lie about it. The air was the element in 
which demons dwell as do the birds, but 
the souls of the stars dwelling in the ether, 
as set forth in the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle, furnished the patterns for the medie- 
val angels. It seems hardly worth while 
trying to trace all this kind of thought in 
Aristotle back to his juvenile days as Jaeger 
does. It dwelt in the air he breathed all his 
life and before it and after it. He did not 
invent any of it. It was not a part of the 
evolution of his mind though he used the 
common beliefs as illustrations, if not as 
proofs for the various stages of something 
more fundamental. In Aristotle’s days theo- 
ries as to the nature of the stars were as 
thick as blackberries. If he utilized common 
superstitions to support them, who can 
blame him? 

“Fire, air, water, earth originate from one 
another” is an explicit assertion®® of Aris- 
totle, “and each of them exists potentially 
in each, as all things do that can be resolved 
into a common and ultimate substrate.” 
This being more or less true for us, though 
the number of the elements is larger, we 
on the other hand can find small excuse for 
the severity with which he scores Anaxa- 
goras for saying that fire and ether are the 
same things. The only explanation he could 
find for it would be in the hair-splitting dia- 
lectics which juggled with words in his day, 
but the origin of the ether finds its roots as 
far back as Homer. The word is repeatedly 
used by him, however vague its meaning, 
and by Hesiod and Pindar and the tragic 

** Meteorologica. 338 a 36. 


poets, according to the dictionary, often 
as an equivalent for air, but not always, as 
it circles up and around the abode of the 
gods. We find Plato in the “Timaios’’*® 
dealing with fire almost in the terms of the 
modern ether. The conception of earth as a 
solid element was such that when consoli- 
dated, fire only could enter it. Air could 
enter water when fire is applied, but it is fire 
only that enters the smallest interstices 
and penetrates even to the triangles, which 
we may look upon as the elementary atoms 
of matter in the conception of Plato. At 
most what Aristotle may have done was to 
separate this pervading and penetrating 
power of fire and make an independent 
element of it. There is none of Aristotle’s 
writings on science which can be so plainly 
traced from the work of his master and 
from that of those who preceded him. In this 
instance, and I was going to say in this 
instance only, we are able in science to see 
from antiquity the slow progress of thought 
through the ages, its utilization by Plato 
and Aristotle, in whose books the ether 
is anchored for all time. I am not prepared 
to say how much the invention of the 
ancient ether had to do with the modern 
conception, but I should have to be shown 
strong proof to the contrary to be convinced 
that, in some imperfect form perhaps, it 
has not lingered in the thoughts of men 
as a need of the human mind contemplating 
cosmic problems, since the dawn of history. 

We now seem on the point of discarding it 
in the interest of the doctrines of Einstein, 
but whether it was from the first a false 
conception or a conception representing 
essentially reality, through all these ages 
of the evolution of thought it has been a 
support and a guide. Whether we must 
dispense with it now or not remains still 
to be seen. It serves still in our minds in the 
turns and twistings of our thoughts as it 
did in that of Aristotle, but that the young 
Aristotle invented it can scarcely be main- . 
tained. Some trace of it even, I believe, 
has been found in Babylonian conceptions. 


40 61. 
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It would be much nearer the truth to 
say that Aristotle invented the science of 
descriptive biology. He seems, so far as 
our knowledge of antiquity goes, to have 
been the first, and almost the only one for 
two thousand years following, who with 
incredible patience steadily pursued almost 
purely objective research. In all the other 
paths of thought Aristotle quotes so much 
from his predecessors that he is, more 
frequently than any other, unless it is Galen, 
the sole source of our information in regard 
to them. In his “‘ History of Animals” there 
is almost nothing directly concerned with 
the subject which he quotes from others. 


It seems incredible that a man could work 
like that without sympathy of contemporary 
support and the past research of others to 
guide him, but he steadily and with astound. 
ing industry, apparently without it, pur. 
sued the knowledge and recorded the 
objective observation of mammals and the 
lower forms of life, the latter especially. 

One can hardly look on this as the evolu- 
tion of his thought and, as I have said, | 
do not intend to pursue it here. It was the 
imagination and the creation of a new and 
fruitful field of human activity. His tum 
from mysticisms and metaphysics and even 
from physics to biology was a revolution 
and not an evolution. 


[From Erastus: Varia Opusculum Medica. Frankfurt, a. M., 1590.] 
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DEFENSE REACTIONS DURING THE BLACK DEATH, 1348-1349* 
By STEPHEN D’IRSAY, M.D. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ANKIND, when struck by the 
greatest (most widespread and 
most devastating) of all epi- 
demics, did not surrender with- 

out a struggle. It is well worth the while to 

examine briefly the main features of this 
struggle, in its diverse manifestations. The 
various views held by the population in 
general concerning the origin and nature of 
epidemic diseases came to a thorough test 
as did the scientific tenets of the small 
group of trained physicians. It is very 
interesting to watch the development of 
sanitation, the permeation of administra- 
tors, political and ecclesiastic, with the 
protecting task. Physical defense takes a 
sharp turn during this epidemic of plague, 
particularly if compared with concepts of 
such defense prevailing at earlier periods, 
in taking ever more definite forms and 
adopting definite aims, based on _ the 
thorough recognition of the nature of the 
disease. But physical defense was only one 
manifestation of the reaction against the 
disease. Human nature has two aspects, 
one physical, the other spiritual (a paral- 
lelism which was much emphasized, of 
course, in the Middle Ages) and accordingly 
there appeared a group of defense reactions 
of a spiritual order. A study of these is 
equally profitable. Lastly, besides protective 
and relief measures of a rational and bene- 
ficial nature, we observe movements dis- 
torted and harmful, but equally actuated 
by a desire of defense, a desire of protection 
of the self and of the community. Thus, 
these movements, too, requiré brief men- 
tion, being contained within the scope of 
this paper: surveying the means and organi- 
zation of defense against the epidemic of 

1348-1349." 

* Based on a lecture, delivered on the Jacob H. 


Schiff Foundation at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., April 22, 1926. 
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How and where the plague originated 
and through what routes it spread cannot 
be discussed here. It is enough to mention 
that the views of the contemporaries have 
since been confirmed and well substanti- 
ated as to their correctness. Thus, it was 
common knowledge that the epidemic took 
its origin in China.? According to De’ Mussi: 
“In the Orient, at Cathay, where the 
world’s head is and the beginning of earth, 
dreadful signs and portents have appeared.”’® 
These “portents” were reduced to common- 
sense terms by Ibn Batita,‘ the traveller 
who had spent the years immediately 
preceding the plague, 1345 and 1346, in 
certain sections of China. His findings, 
related by Ibn-el-Khatib, of whom pres- 
ently, may be summarized in the following 
remarks: prolonged wars, resulting in the 
exposure of great masses of corpses, together 
with forest fires which lay bare great areas 
to the winds, carrying the “pestilential 
contagion” and causing famines, and famines 
per se may be regarded as the causes of the 
epidemic. The trade routes, carrying the 
disease with shiploads, caravans and so 
forth have been accounted for; the intro- 
duction of the infection into the Crimea 
and its westward progress have been equally 
correctly told. It is sufficient to say that, 
for the mode of spreading, both person to 
person and air contagion have been made 
responsible by contemporaries who traced 
the development of the epidemic (Nike- 
phoros Gregoras and Johannes Cantacu- 
zenos® in Constantinople, and De’Mussi in 
Messina, Piacenza and Genoa, and so on). 

Let us consider first the means of physical 
defense inaugurated by the authorities. 
Church councils, municipal governments, 
secular rulers and other authorities made 
scattered, abortive attempts at various 
times throughout the Middle Ages to check 
the spread of infectious diseases. Such 
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attempts were the sanitary regulations of 
the city of Arles in 1142, the famous 
Edictus Rothari, the ordinances of the 
Council of Lyon. Most of these, however, 
were directed against leprosy and some 
other more or less chronic infectious 
diseases. During the thirteenth century 
there were distinguished twelve morbi 
contagiosi according to several authorities, 
and these were probably the following: 
leprosy, influenza, trachoma, ophthalmic 
gonorrhea, scabies, impetigo, typhoid 
fever, anthrax, diphtheria, erysipelas, pul- 
monary tuberculosis and plague. Plague, 
then, was a well-recognized contagious 
disease and accordingly official measures 
were instituted against Its spreading as 
soon as the authorities, lay and medical, 
recovered from the first shock of such a vio- 
lent disaster. The first instance possibly 
of defensive action occurs in Catania. 
(Sicily, of course, was the first European 
land to encounter the epidemic and Mes- 
sina, Catania’s neighbor, was the first 
. Sicilian city to suffer.) Patriarch Gerard 
Otho of Catania forbids under penalty of 
excommunication the burial of Messinese 
refugees within his city and later prohibits 
every intercourse with the refugees and 
their reception at Catania.* These measures 
were not carried out effectively, as was to 
be expected, and the plague soon enough 
seized Catania, killing the Archbishop him- 
self, a failure which can be matched by the 
example of Gloucester—here, too, attempts 
were made to cut off intercourse with Bristol 
where the plague then was raging, attempts 
which proved useless.’ It is to be noted 
that im these instances the primary mover 
was public opmion and these measures 
were enacted under its pressure: public 
demand was more or lIess_ confusedly 
followed by those in charge. In cities of 
Northern Italy, however, more effective 
methods were pursued and better regula- 
tions instituted by the authorities, spon- 
taneously—they had a half year’s experience 
with the plague behind them. 

Thus, in Milan after the appearance of 
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the first cases three houses, the foci in 
question, were locked up, walled in with 
all their inhabitants, isolated and closely 
guarded.* Those in the houses were thus 
mercilessly doomed, but further outbreaks 
prevented for a few weeks. True enough, 
soon the epidemic was brought into the 
city and the holocaust was futile, neverthe. 
less, the principle was sound and the 
problem reasonably attacked. In Venice 
elaborate precautions were also taken.’ 
Doge Andrea Dandolo, the historian, and 
the Great Council appointed a committee 
of three,’ in order to, as they said “evitare 
la corruzione della These three 
nobles, Niccolé Venier, Marco Quirini and 
Niccolé Belegno (elected Iate in March, 
1348) could do but little to prevent com- 
munications with Venice, as various crafts 
kept constantly creeping in through the 
devious waterways connecting the lagoon 
with the Adriatic, but they at_ least 
attempted to do so and issued further 
orders to prevent transmission of the con- 
tagion. These orders were greatly concerned 
with the disposal of the dead; they com- 
prised the following items: (1) designation 
of certain remote and inaccessible burial 
places, (2) appointment of special barges 
(piatte) for the removal of the bodies, (3) 
ordering the digging of graves not less than 
five feet deep. Further, (4) beggars were 
prohibited to expose dead bodies on the 
streets (as was their wont), (5) three 
experts were brought into the city, (6) 
various other relief measures taken (prison- 
ers for debt were released, probably to sup- 
plement the greatly decreased labor and 
(7) entering ships were threatened with 
burning. !? 

Sanudo, the chronicler, gives the follow- 
ing account of some of these activities of 
the Consiglio del Pregadi: 


And it was necessary to send corpses to be 
buried at S. Giorgio d’Alega [Saint George of 
the Sea-Weed], S. Marco Boccalame, S. Lion- 
ardo di Fossaruola and Sant’ Erasmo and such 
was the number of the dead that they were 
buried on top of one another in the cemeteries 
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and scarcely covered. And thus the cemeteries 
became filled. And many died without doing 
penance and without being visited [seen]. And 
all remained in hiding for fear of one of the other. 
And it was provided to send about barges 
(piatte) [with men] shouting “Corpi morti es 
and whoever had such dead in his house 
had to throw them down into the barges under 


heavy penalty." 


These churchyards mentioned by Sanudo 
were all distant; S. Erasmo was at the 
Lido, S. Marco Boccalame on an island 
which disappeared in the course of the long 
swampy life of the lagoon and there is noth- 
ing left to evoke these terrible memories." 

Physicians took active part in the defense; 
some heroic examples of expatriated Vene- 
tians I shall mention presently. Their 
number was very scarce; there were, for 
example, in the early fourteenth century 
only twelve physicians and twelve surgeons 
in State services. These numbers were 
probably increased; certain it is that sur- 
geons were suddenly licensed to practice 
medicine during the epidemic.'® The cities 
of the Terra Ferma also followed the 
example of Venice: thus Treviso appointed 
a committee of sanitation, consisting of 
three doctors of medicine.'® | 

Similar moves are encountered in a 
number of cities in France, Flanders, Bohe- 
mia and England. Good accounts are 
extant concerning the city of Tournay, 
in Belgium.'” There the main ordinances 
issued by the city council comprised these 
points: (1) the digging of graves at least 
six feet deep, (2) the removal of corpses 
into the outskirts and not into churches 
and churchyards as was usual; to which a 
few weeks later an order prohibiting an 
assemblage of more than two people at 
funerals was added. There were other, 
curious regulations, too, taking into con- 
sideration the detrimental psychic and moral 
effect of the disease. Work on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays was barred and 
all swearing and cursing prohibited to 
to avoid divine wrath. Rigorous orders 
against concubinage (very widespread) 
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followed; similar acts were forthcoming in 
Speyer. In other orders again we find 
mirrored the psychic terror induced by the 
tremendous mortality. The wearing of black 
cloth is forbidden and so is the tolling of 
bells. People must have been sitting up 
sleeplessly in their beds listening to the 
incessant ringing of death-bells, which 
solemnity, in parentheses, some writers 
charge to the avarice of the clergy, who 
received fees from the respective families 
for this service. Soon, however, every 
solemnity vanished; Mors Imperator ruled 
in solitary grandeur, accepting no such 
flimsy human tribute. 

The depth of graves was one of the main 
concerns of the authorities, it seems, clearly 
recognizing thereby the contagion inherent 
in the diseased body as such, even in death. 
“There were generally made great, broad 
and deep pits in which the bodies of the 
dead were buried,” reports the Chronicle 
of Prague.’* Such plague-pits were found 
in many cities, for example in Cambridge” 
and in Avignon. In Avignon particularly 
much attention was paid to quick and 
appropriate burial. “During this stormy 
period, Pope Clement vi in Avignon,” I 
quote from the First Life of Clement v1, 
“did things of great charity and conse- 
crated a fitting cemetery in which to bury 
all the dead.”’° The Pope, in order to hasten 
the burials “‘and thus to prevent the infec- 
tion of the air” gave a certain sum of 
money to anyone who would carry the 
corpses, for “there were hardly enough left 
to bury the dead.”*! All chroniclers agree 
in emphasizing the important relief activi- 
ties of the Pope during this test. He called 
out physicians to visit and attend the sick, 
among them his physician-in-ordinary, Guy 
de Chauliac, provided the necessary money 
for their care and burial and helped their 
families,?? besides showing many examples 
and acts of spiritual comfort, some of 
which I shall mention later. His scientific 
interest is betokened by the fact that he 
ordered autopsies to be performed in order 
to ascertain the cause of death,?* thus 
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officially supplementing the scattered efforts 
‘in this direction discernible in many sections 
_of Europe. His several prudent measures 
were unfortunately counteracted by an 
all too early announcement and celebration 
of the Holy Year in Rome (1350), which 
caused a new, although slight outbreak 
of the epidemic among the pilgrims 


assembled there.”4 But then, the joy was. 


too great and its expression only too human. 
What was the attitude of physicians 
toward the plague, particularly what means 
of defense, prevention and treatment did 
they recommend? I will cite four docu- 
ments which are, each in its way, very 
typical. The first is the testimony of 
Ibn-el-Khatib, the Spanish-Arab physi- 
cian.?> This man coolly discusses the origin 
and etiology of the plague which, based on 
Ibn Batita, he derives from China. The 
contagiousness of the disease is emphati- 
cally maintained. In favor of his view, the 
following “proofs,” or rather methods of 
obtaining proofs, are adduced: investiga- 
tion, experience of senses, post-mortem 
examinations and authoritative witnesses. 
Of the latter, he cites the example of one 
Ibn Abu Madyan. This man, in Salé, 
remained in perfect health, for he isolated 
himself by walling in the openings of his 
house (an old prototype of Poe’s “Masque 
of Red Death’’), escaping with all his depen- 
dents while every body around him died. 
The prime causes of the epidemic are 
cosmic: stellar and planetary influences 
paired with a local corruption of the air, 
which latter is originally due to the pro- 
longed exposure of corpses, free to the 
winds. The pathology of the disease is 
this: a certain “fever-poison” penetrates 
into the arteries and corrupts the humors; 
it might be thrown out again by way of 
certain secretions (e.g. hemoptysis!), pro- 
vided the resistance (or “‘nature”’) is strong 
and is aided by beneficial astrological 
influences. Otherwise the poison reaches 
the noble parts, to wit: brain, heart and 
liver, and seeks to destroy them. Further 
resistance (in these organs) presses the 
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“poison”’ toward corresponding parts. By 
these are meant the lymph gland groups: 
the retroauricular ones corresponding to 
the brain, the axillary ones to the heart 
and the inguinal ones to the liver, and the 
poison may be dissolved by the normal heat 
of these structures; as we see, a crude and 
primitive, yet dawning concept of locally 
draining lymph areas and the protective 
function of the lymph glands. Concisely, 
he puts his pathological views thus: 


Sometimes there is in nature only a particle 
of resistance and these matters are thrown into 
the above mentioned three parts [brain, heart, 
liver] and others, after they nearly took hold 
of the lungs and already some of the symptoms 
manifested themselves; but then there is a 
reaction, the “matters” return to their centers 
—after the lung exhausted its power—there is 
an exacerbation in the power of the poison, it 
dominates, overcomes the spirit of life and 
extinguishes it. 


Thus are the main symptoms: fever, bubos, 
hemoptysis, explained (the bubonic and 
pneumonic forms probably occurred side 
by side), each in its significance. There 
are many other factors determining resist- 
ance: strenuous life dimmishes it, whereas 
living in “pestilential localities” increases 
it (a primitive expression of some “ Durch- 
seuchungs-immunitét”), but the main 
feature remains the contagion through 
person and air. “Contagion is denied only 
by two kinds of people: by hypocrites who 
speak with their tongue what their heart 
does not believe and ignoramuses who 
never have experienced a plague.” Now, 
his preventive and therapeutic advice flows 
directly from the above concepts: Avoid- 
ance of infected places, localities, lodgings, 
clothes, tools and such things is of primary 
importance; the testing of the direction of 
wind is further counselled in order to place 
people out of the road of winds blowing from 
infected sections. Therapy is antiphlo- 
gistic; purgation, sweating are necessary 
to aid the excretion of the poison. The 
buboes are to be treated surgically. 

The second authority I am citing is Guy 
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de Chauliac,?® the surgeon who stayed in 
Avignon and discharged his medical duties 
though frankly admitting the reason: “and 
I, in order to avoid infamy, did not dare 
to absent myself, but remained there, 
‘n continual fear trying to save myself 
from infection by means of the remedies 
mentioned.” 
As we know he, too, became infected, 
though fortunately not fatally. The physi- 
cians were in a most difficult position, 
according to him, they had to attend the 
patients, an obviously futile task, fraught 
with the greatest danger.?’ He thus strongly 
believes in contagion: “And so great was 
the contagion (especially in cases associated 
with hemoptysis) that one caught it from 
the other not only by being with him but 
by simply looking at him.” And then 
gloomily adds: “Charity was dead and 
hope abashed.”’* There were some marvel- 
ous examples showing that charity was not 
quite dead in the world, but of these anon. 
Guy recommends for prevention vene- 
sections, cleansing the air by great fires 
(a procedure quite universally practiced 
and availed of by Pope Clement himself), 
purgatives, the enjoyment of fruit and good 
odors (a psychotherapeutic effect, to 
counterbalance the imagined “‘bad and 
poisonous air’ conveying the contagion) 
and, most important, to leave the infected 
region as soon as possible. An obvious and 
egoistic piece of advice which was of no 
avail; the fugitives usually carried the 
disease with them. Therapeutic measures 
were purgatives again, various electuaries 
and cordials, some exceedingly complex, 


_ Opening and cautery of the buboes: hailed 


by many as an important advance,” and 
(as usual) venesections. Venesections were 
a most terrible procedure; the struggling 
patients were bled to unconsciousness and 
further handicapped in the battle for their 
lives. Voices lacked not opposing this sense- 
less practice, such as that of Galeazzo di 
Santa Sofia and others.*® Nevertheless the 
procedure remained in universal vogue. 
Next I cite Simon de Couvain, of Mont- 
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pellier.* His description is very vivid but 
need not concern-us here. He too, without 
doubt, accepts contagiousness of the 
person, of furniture, clothes and so forth: 
“The breath of the sick man alone may 
corrupt the healthy who will suffer from 
the same plague.’*? The importance of 
resistance is equally emphasized; but in 
treatment and prophylaxis this author is 
an utter sceptic. “To hide is of no avail, 
flight only protects, but flight where?’’*# 
Ultimately he relies, with complete despera- 
tion, on prayer and faith. 

I wish to illustrate prophylactic and 
therapeutic ideas with a fourth document, 
which is the “Consilium” of the Faculty 
of Medicine of Paris. This document has 
been described elsewhere*‘; it contains all 
the characteristic features encountered in 
the writings previously set forth: the same 
notions of pathology and contagion, and 
some empirically founded therapeutic 
advice. Contagiousness here, as in other 


contemporary medical writings, is the 


central pillar of the structure. 

A great many medical writings were 
forthcoming, Pestschriften, of which how- 
ever it is difficult to determine whether 
they represent the reaction against this 
particular plague or those several years 
and even decades later. Nevertheless, some 
are contemporary and have to be noted. 
Gentile da Foligno, who showed fine 
examples of medical heroism and who died in 
Perugia in pursuit of his professional duties, 
advocates great bonfires for prevention, 
besides giving elaborate prescriptions for 
treatment.*® Marsilio Ficino advises a very 
moderate and abstinent life and methods 
promoting cheerfulness and optimism, such 
as surrounding one’s self with beautiful 
objects, flowers, jewelry and so forth and 
remaining as much as possible in gardens.*® 
The number of remedies counselled is 
legion: laurel-leaves, vermouth, oakleaves 
and rosmarin; amber, mastix, laudanum, 
myrrh, sulphur, lavender, camphor, vine- 
gar, volatile oils—all appear to protect 
man, together with such strange remedies 
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as: Sal Urinae®” or even, borribile dictu, 
pus from the buboes, to be taken per os,* 
although the contagiousness of that pus 
was very well recognized! 

Advice and counsel in regard to treat- 
ment was very often, and by the foremost 
medical minds, based on concepts of eti- 
ology and pathology, as has been illustrated 
particularly in the case of [bn-al-Khatib. 
These concepts were of course preformed 
and preestablished, as is characteristic of 
contemporary internal medicine (“scho- 
lastic medicine”’), but attempts have con- 
stantly been made to supplement these 
notions by new ones derived from observa- 
tions In vivo and post-mortem examina- 
tions. Such instances in Avignon have been 
mentioned and such also have occurred in 
Perugia.” 

The medical profession worked in every 
way to contribute toward relief. Certainly 
we hear of many who fled, hid away, in 
various fashions tried to avoid that deadly 
duty which, as Guy de Chauliac so aptly 
put it, was totally futile. Nevertheless, 
there is no lack in examples of medical 
heroism. Marco Leon, a Venetian physician 
of Perugia offers his services to his native 
city and returns there (in December, 1349) 
“since it has pleased God by the terrible 
mortality to leave our native place so 
destitute of upright and capable physicians 
that it may be said not one has been left.’’” 
We also hear of one Francesco of Rome 
who was health officer in Venice for seven- 
teen years before he left that city. This 
man receives an annuity of 25 gold ducats, 
for “ . . . at the time of the terrible and 
great mortality, when nearly all physicians 
withdrew from Venice on account of fear 
and terror,” he stayed on, saying: “I 
would rather die here than live elsewhere.’’*! 

The laity well comprehended the idea of 
contagiousness of this disease. This is 
betokened in the famous “‘ Buch der Natur” 
of Kunrad von Megenberg; according to 
him, the general mortality is due to poisoned 
air. He gives expression to the conviction 
that men are safer on high mountains than 


in the valleys on account of the light and 
volatile air surrounding the former.*? This 
conviction caused in many districts an 
exodus into the mountains and it is claimed 
that in Ireland mountainous regions 
remained comparatively free from the 
disease.** Other strange methods of pro- 
tection against the “pestilential,” infected 
air are heard of. Fumes of gunpowder and 
‘nitrates, “* to be inhaled, are most protective 
in the opinion of John Colle, and a yet 
more curious piece of advice is forthcoming 
from him: “Attendants who take care of 
latrines and those who serve in hospitals 
and heavily malodorous places [this throws 
some light on certain conditions in hospitals] 
are nearly all to be considered immune to 
the plague: for poison weakens, overcomes 
and expels poison.”*® This opinion was 
widely held and protection was actually 
sought by spending hours daily in inhaling 
the vapors of latrines. It may be asked how 
much this idea contributed to the spreading 
of this and other diseases. *® 

Let us now turn from the measures of 
actual physical defense to those of a spiritual 
protection and relief. As already pointed 
out, contemporary writers agree that the 
plague had a most detrimental effect upon 
altruism, upon the feeling of human 
solidarity. On every face there was written 
the impending and unknown doom,*” “the 
pallid signs of approaching death,” in the 
words of Couvain; and under this dreadful 
Damoclean sword each one’s thought 
centered around himself, how to save 
himself. But then, again, there were glorious 
examples of self-sacrifice, as we have seen 
in the examples of individual physicians; 
and such were given by the nursing orders, 
ecclesiastic and lay. According to William 
of Nangis: “The devout sisters of the 
Hotel Dieu worked piously. and humbly, 
not fearing death’**; and the various bé- 


guines and Kalanden (Elends-Gilden) did 


equally splendid work, in particular the 
Caland of St. Clement in the Hospital of 
the Holy Ghost in Liibeck.*® Outside of 
individual acts of self-sacrifice, which were 
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concerned mainly with the physical welfare 
of the stricken, however, are acts intended 
in a very direct way to render relief, allevi- 
ating suffering in a purely spiritual fashion. 
The importance of these measures should 
not be underestimated. The psychological 
attitude of the masses toward the plague 
was a fundamental consideration. The wild 
belief in portents shows that a transcend- 
ental character was attributed to the pesti- 
lence, mystic guessing and speculation 
powerfully aided the terror spread by the 
continual mortality. Accordingly, the calm- 
ing of this terror, the soothing of this 
extraordinary thanatopbobia con- 
ceived of as one of the main tasks of relief. 
To alleviate this psychic situation, such 
scattered measures were introduced as those 
I have mentioned above: the prohibition 
of tolling of bells, of wearing black cloth 
and so forth. But much more important 
than these petty acts was the care for 
spiritual welfare and for an euthanasia. 
For the terror was certainly much aug- 
mented by the fear that one had to die 
without absolution and death in this world 
would be followed by death in the other. The 
ecclesiastic authorities did all in their 
power to do away with this incubus. Pope 
Clement v1 in Avignon, who excelled, as 
we have seen in many good works, extended 
absolution to all the dead and dying and 
accorded plenary indulgence to all who 
were humble and contrite.*° And who was 
not that in the face of death? Villani also 
records that a papal decree enjoined upon 
all priests their constant duty to administer 
the sacraments and visit and attend the 
sick.*! The example of the Holy Father 
has been followed by many (probably most) 
bishops. A striking example of the solicitous 
care for spiritual relief is conveyed by a 
Mandate of Ralph, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, entitled “‘On confessions in the time 
of pestilence.”®? He instructs his clergy, 
that, in articulo mortis, failing an ordained 
priest, people may confess to a lay person, 
even to a woman, in absence of a man. He 
orders that this be made public, that such 
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a confession, made to laymen, is valid 
for the remission of sins,** threatening, 
however, with excommunication those who 
should reveal the secrets thus obtained. 
This Mandate most probably gave extra- 
ordinary comfort to the destitute masses who 
trembled for their safety, in body or soul. 

These examples may easily be multiplied. 
Spiritual comfort was carried into all 
corners; certainly, many clergymen may 
have forgotten their duty in this respect, 
taking to flight (particularly in Italy)*; 
but great priests, like Johannes Tauler,®® 
who became a support of Strasbourg in 
the critical period, always appeared where 
they were needed. Pope Clement vi con- 
secrated the Rhone to make it a fitting 
resting place for some dead**; while other 
bishops appeared on the spires of their 
cathedrals, blessing the dark pestilential 
winds (by making the sign of the cross in 
all directions), amidst the ringing of bells. 
These must have been impressive spectacles, — 
calming the minds, reminding them -of 
man’s determination and the powers of 
his resistance. And so the work of the 
clergy was carried on, in all respects, enroll- 
ing, even illegally, young children, as the 
Dominicans did in Majorca, to replenish 
their ranks*’ in order to prepare the popula- 
tion for things that might come.® 

The population, however, was in many 
cases thrown back upon its own resources, 
its own methods of defense, and these were 
to degenerate into terrible manifestations 
of psychopathology. The people well sensed 
at first that their only chance lay in keeping 
away from human company, and thus they 
did not attend funerals or other public 
gatherings and functions, deserted the 
streets and remained secluded.® But quite 
soon their fear was manifested in other 
phenomena, those usually accompanying 
panic. The Flagellants were among these.*! 
“During the first year there arose a 
wondrous new society in Hungary,’’® 
groups of ecstatic men who wandered 
menacingly into the various cities of 
German lands, everywhere preaching and 
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showing mortification; their insane antics 
initiated epidemics of panic, increasing 
that already present. They were suppressed 
with great difficulty by Pope Clement, as 
their influence impaired that of the clergy, 
drawing the mystically inclined into their 
own ranks.** A much more serious conse- 
quence of this panicky desire for self- 
defense was the persecution of the Jews. 


Very early in 1348 spread the ominous - 


belief that the Jews had poisoned the wells 
and caused the pestilence on account of 
their vengeful hatred of Christianity. The 
persecutions commenced in Chillon, con- 
fessions were extracted by the usual 
methods and burnings of Jews occurred 
far and wide on the Continent. Strasbourg 
burned 2000 of them,** Mayence allegedly 
12,000 and this practice could be brought 
to a halt only by very energetic measures 
on the part of the authorities. There is but 
one known instance of one in authority 
actually calling upon his subordinates to 
commence such burnings, and this is the 
case of the Landgrave Frederic of Thurin- 
gia, who writes in May, 1349, to the Burgo- 
master and Council of the City of Nord- 
hausen, telling how he had burned his 
Jews in the honor of God and advising 
that they should do likewise. With this 
exception, It seems that the outbursts 
were spontaneous acts of the terror-stricken 
populace (fear is the most dangerous and 


blinding emotion; it is the enemy of man-. 


kind!) and that they were not initiated by 
rulers and governments, In fact Pope 
Clement vi protected the Avignon Jews, 
_ and so did the Archduke of Austria, giving 
them refuge in his fortress, Kyburg, al- 
though some of the Jatter were lynched by 
the infuriated mob which broke through 
the gates. King Casimir of Poland accorded 
the threatened Jews asylum privileges, 
which is the reason for the dense Jewish 
population of Poland today. 

These waves of excitement died down 
soon enough, but the memory of the plague 
was never erased. On the contrary, there 
arose with new intensity problems of vari- 


ous order: social, scientific, moral and gs 
on, with which people had to cope. First 
of all, the scarcity of labor made itself 
felt®*; wages rose rapidly and as early as 
September, 1349, strikes and combinations 
for higher wages began.®’ This, together 
with a fall in agricultural revenue,® pro- 
voked regulations and orders amounting 
to a qualified corvée, for example in England. 
One of these, dated June 18, 1350, required 
that everybody under the age of sixty 
“not: living by trade or handicraft, nor 
possessing private means, nor having land 
to cultivate,” must do work for wages 
obtaining in 1346, before the plague.” In 
every way authorities and people in general 
had learned the great lesson and prepared 
for new attacks; and well they did, for thé 
plague remained more or less endemic in 
Europe, recurring in exacerbations, as those 
of 1361, 1382 and so forth. One by one 
preventive ordinances became enacted: Ven- 
ice in 1382 orders the conscription and 
drafting of physicians, forbidding them to 
leave the city in times of epidemic, under 
pain of loss of citizenship.” Again Venice, 
together with Ragusa and Marseilles, in 
the 1380’s established systems of quaran- 
tine, followed by other countries, England 
as late as 1516."! In 1388 the first urban 
sanitation act was issued, in London, en- 
titled: “the punishment of them which 
cause corruption near a City or great town 
to corrupt the air,” in which was. ordered 
the removal, avoidance and carrying away 
of every kind of “annoyance”: garbage, 
entrails, dung, ordure of ditches and so 
forth.”? Scores of other rules and laws of 
sanitation followed.7* On the scientific side, 
too, there is a tremendous outpouring of 
medical literature concerning the plague 
in the decades after 1348. Professor Sudhoff 
in a recent, still incomplete, statistical 
report’ enumerates twenty-one plague- 
treatises dating from within five years 
after the Black Death, whereas before 1400 
we have ‘seventy-seven of them; twenty- 
nine of these from Italy, twenty-six from 
Germany and the rest from France, England, 
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Spain and other countries. The improve- 


during the two greatest plague epidemics 
in history: the Black Death of 1348 and 
the famous “plague of Justinian” of 542 
a.p., eight hundred years earlier. Whereas 
the fundamental human attitude of timidity 
and egoism was not less expressed at the 
earlier date (the funerals unattended, streets 
in desolation and so forth), and although 
certain slight attempts at scientific inquiry, 
such as rudimentary autopsies,’® were then 
equally recorded, nevertheless it is interest- 

. ing to note that contagiousness of the 
disease (the important feature from the 
point of view of prevention) was not then 
maintained with that confidence it received 
in 1348. Says Procopius: 


Neither physicians nor other persons were 
found to contract this malady through contact 
with the sick or with the dead, for many who 
were constantly engaged either in burying or 
in attending those in no way connected with 
them held out in the performance of this 
service beyond all expectation, while with 
many others the disease came on without 
warning and they died straightway.” 


This remark suffices to show the thorough- 
going difference in the recognition of the 
nature of the danger which confronted 
the world at the beginning and at the 
end of the Middle Ages.” 

There remains after this wholesale 
slaughter a clear, true understanding con- 
cerning epidemic diseases, a true and honest 
conception of duties toward the community. 
The history of this plague marvellously 
shows a sudden attack upon a surprised 
mass of people with but few, at the top, 
retaining their cold blood, and a_ slow 
emergence of lucidity and sincerity, intel- 
lectual . and emotional, after a most 
exhausting, pitiful confusion and struggle. 
A new face is put upon the earth; the 
modern world begins. In closing this survey, 
Haeser’s words are truly fitting: 
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And yet, humanity never proved more con- 


ment is constant and obvious. vincingly that it is destined for an ever higher 
That improvement becomes particularly 2nd more perfect physical and spiritual exist- 


clear if we compare the reactions of people ‘"°* For a rejuvenated generation rises from 
the graves, purified and steeled to the task 


which awaited it, to wit, to bring about the 
bright day of freedom after the long night of 
servitude.7® 
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COPHO’S “ANATOMIA PORCI’* 
By LE ROY CRUMMER, M.D. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


NE of the minor products of the 
famous School of Salerno was 
Copho’s “Anatomia Porci.” This 


little tract is mentioned in almost | 


every discussion of this famous medieval 
center of Southern Italy, but its importance 
is certainly not to be measured by its 
length. The references I have been able to 
find do not include the translation into any of 
the modern languages, although it was printed 
many times in comparatively late Latin. 

Sudhoff has taught us that it is useless to 
attempt to identify an author as an individ- 
ual even at much later periods, so it is 
perhaps not worth while to try to pierce the 
traditional identity which has acquired the 
name “‘Copho.” Choulant definitely states 

that nothing is known of Copho; that even 
his period is quite uncertain. Baas places the 
“*Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum” at 1101, 
and the “Anatomia Porci’”’ somewhat later; 
in this, he undoubtedly follows Sprengel who 
gives Copho the date 1150. De Renzi attrib- 
utes a real personality to Copho, Junior, 
and cites 1120 A.D. as his period, only to 
plunge immediately into a discussion as to 
whether the “Anatomia Porci” was taken 
from the classic authors, particularly Galen, 
as frankly was the case with his “Ars 
Medendi.” 

Accepted or disputed, the personality of 
this author or the source of his material 
seems to me of less interest than the tradi- 
tion and influence of this tract which from 
the twelfth century until at least the time 
of Mundinus, or strictly speaking until the 
work of Mundinus was known and accepted, 
represented the required professional knowl- 
edge of anatomy. In fact, Mundinus did not 
entirely displace Copho, for there were 
several editions of “Anatomia Porci” pub- 

lished in the sixteenth century. 
Manuscript copies of Copho’s work are 
*Submitted for publication August, 1926. 
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rare. De Renzi (1856) copied the Breslau 
codex, and later (1907) Schwarz carefully 
described a very early copy which he found 
in the Royal University Library at Wiirtz- 
burg. Haller refers to a codex in England, 
B. E. Tyson, No. 4161. There is also a 
manuscript in Hamburg, and although it is 
not properly catalogued, the Munich library 
possesses the text included in a collection of 
manuscripts. 

Choulant in his “Handbuch der Biicher- 
kunde fiir die Altere Medizin” (1841) gives 
the following bibliography of the printed 
editions of Copho: 

1. Tractatus de arte medendi ominus 
morborum curam auspicaturis, apprime 
necessarius. (Acc. Anatomie Porci) Hagenau, 
Kobian, 1432. 

2. eb. In Joanitti isagoge in artem parvam 
Galeni . . . Casserius, Argentore, 1534. 
Cammerland. | 

3. eb. an J. G. Jac. Bernhold, Initia 
doctrinae de ossibus ac ligamentis corporis 
humani. Nurenberg and Altdorf, 1794. 

The only separate appearance of “Ana- 
tomia Porci”’ is in: 

DRYANDER: Anatomiae. hoc est cor- 
poris humani dissectionis pars prior . . . 
Item. Anatomia Porci, ex traditione Co- 


phonis, et Anatomia Infantis, ex Gabriel de. 


Zerbis, Marburg, Cervicornus, 1537. 4to. 

Dr. Charles Singer tells me that the text 
is also given in Severinus: “Zootomia Demo- 
critaea,” etc.,! and in the Lyons, 1531, 
edition of the works of Mesué, the younger. 
In more recent years, it may be found in De 
Renzi, “Collectio Salernitana,”? and in 
Schwarz, ‘Die Medizinischen Handscriften 
der Kgl. Universitatsbibliothek in Wiirtz- 
burg.’’’ 

The text of this manuscript of the 


1 Noribergae, 1645. 
2Naples, 1852-1859, 1v, 388-390. 
Wiirtzburg, 1907. 
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“Anatomia Cophonis” differs mm many 
particulars from that given in Dryander. It 
is much longer and contains much more 
comment on physiology. It seems probable 
that this increased text is due to interpola- 
tions of the scribes, although it is of course 
possible that this early manuscript repre- 
sents the true work of Copho, and the other 
codices are condensations. 

In the 1532 Hagenau edition, the “Ana- 


tomia Porci”’ follows the “‘Ars Medendi”’ on’ 


folio f.1 without separate title or other 
indication of change in text. 

In the 1537 edition, Dryander introduces 
“Anatomia Porci” with an interesting pref- 
ace (see below) a page in length, which is 
followed by his transcript of the anatomy 
beginning on h.1, and occupying im all less 
than four pages of this small quarto. Brief 
as it is, this represents the sum and sub- 
stance of anatomical training required for the 
profession of medicine for at least four 
centuries. 

The following translation from the Dry- 
ander text is offered as an exhibit of medie- 
val anatomical tradition: | 


SHORT PREFACE TO THE ANATOMY OF THE Pic 


The anatomy of Copho, the most celebrated 
doctor of his age, which he left touching the 
dissection of the Pig, it has been our pleasure, 
learned reader, to put at the end of our figures, 
that you may find it a preparatory exercise to 
this noble art of anatomy, or a supplement 
thereto. I do not think that young students of 
medicine should be allowed at first to dissect 
the human body with their dirty hands, as they 
say, before they have acquired the rudiments 
of anatomy from using calves, goats, pigs and 
monkeys, if like Galen, they have a sufficient 
number of those animals, because these animals 
have a good share of their bodies in position 
similar to the bodies of human beings. But if 
anyone has an unusually great desire for knowl- 
edge on this subject, or, if he has remarkable 
skill in exercising this art, let him attempt a 
dissection of other animals which have little or 
no likeness to the bodies of men, such as frogs, 
hedgehogs, fish, dormice, birds and hens and 
the rest of that type. I think that such a one by 
no means departs from the example we have 
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set; I even contend that he increases to a 
marvelous extent our valuable collection in this 
art. For whence, Aristotle, Pliny, Galen, would 
have got such deep knowledge of these things, 
if they had not put their hands to Anatomy, I 
leave, Reader, to your conjecture. 


Tue ANATOMY OF THE PIG FROM THE Book or CopHo 


Since the composition of the inside of the 
human body was entirely unknown, the ancient 
physicians, and especially Galen, decided that 
the different parts might be shown through the 
Anatomy of the lower animals. And although 
certain animals, such as the ape, are like us on 
the outside, none are found that are so like us 
inwardly as the pig, and therefore the pig is 
used in this Anatomy. 

In the Anatomy, there is a correct method of 
division, which is as follows: You are to turn the 
pig on its back, cut his throat through the 
middle, and then you will first find the tongue, 
which is tied by certain nerves on the right and 
left, which are called motor. Because as they 


come from the cerebrum to the lungs, they are 


turned towards the tongue and through them it 
is moved to speech. Nearby are fleshy glands, 
which are called Pharynges, and the inflam- 
mation of them is called by a similar name, there 
are here also large glands in which moisture 
gathers and causes hoarseness. 

In the root of the tongue there arise two 
passage ways, the one the windpipe, through 
which air goes into the lungs and esophagus 
through which food is sent into the stomach, the 
windpipe is above the esophagus and above this 
there is a certain cartilage which is called the 
epiglottis, which is closed sometimes so that no 
food or drink can get to it, and sometimes it Is 
open so that air can go in and out. 

Between the windpipe and the esophagus is a 
place which is called the isthmus, this is between 
two recesses, in which at times humor may 
collect and make an aposthume which is called 
angina, that is sore throat, at other times this 
inflammation is entirely outside and is called 
quinsy. 

Then you should separate the windpipe and 
the esophagus and you will find the lungs and 
heart. But the heart is more on the left side, 
each of these is contained in its own capsule. 
In the capsule of the heart pus collects which 
makes peripneumonia. 

And then you will see a vein which is called 
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concave, which comes from the liver through 
_ the middle of the diaphragm and enters the 
auricle of the heart, and this makes an artery 
from which arise all the arteries which are 
distributed to the neighboring parts in which 
humor collects which makes congestion; this 
sometimes collects outside of them and makes 
breathlessness and sometimes collects both 
inside and outside and makes orthopnea. If you 
wish to prove that the lung is hollow you can do 
so by inflating it with an introduced reed. Under 
these parts is a membrane called the diaphragm 
which divides them from the digestive system 
and which is joined to the covering of the ribs. 
In this moisture collects causing pleurisy. 
Then you ought to return to the digestive 
system and compute the distance from the 
esophagus even to the seventh vertebra, and the 
mouth of the stomach begins above the dia- 
phragm, but the stomach is below. Under the 
stomach is the intestine which is called the 
pylorus, under the pylorus is the duodenum, 
under the duodenum is the jejunum, under the 
jejunum is the cecum, under the cecum is the 
cul-de-sac,‘ under the cul-de-sac is the rectum, 
and there are certain small intestines which are 
called lateralia in which occurs the ileac passion. 
On the right side, under the fundus of the 
stomach is located the liver, in whose substance 
there is a sort of a bladder which is called the 
gall bladder, above the liver there are two 
membranes, the omentum and ducts, which are 
tangled like a net. What you see there large and 
fat is called the omentum; what is thin is the 
duct which goes all the way to the spleen and 
through which run the blood vessels by which 
melancholy is taken from the liver to the spleen. 
The spleen is also an oblong organ in the left 
lateral position, the places which are under the 
spleen and liver are called hypochondria. Then 
you ought to take out all of the internal organs 
and in the middle of the spine a great artery 
should be seen under which is located the great 
vein, which artery is made from all the branches 
of the arteries of the head which are joined in 


4The literal translation of the text “‘sub ieiuno 
est orbum, sub orbo, saccus, sub sacco loguno” seems 
to require an extra anatomical division of the large 
intestine, but in the Wiirtzburg manuscript this 
reads “‘sub ieiuno est orbus vel saccus.” 
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this one great artery which runs down to the 
lumbar region and from there transmits the 
various arteries to the right and left lower limbs, 
There a big vein is made, descending from the 
arteries of the head, which goes all the way 
to the kidney and divides and makes the vena 
chillis® in which are located the venous capil- 
laries, which cannot be seen on account of their 
extreme smallness, by which the urine with the 
four humors is sent to the kidneys. 

Then you will see there two channels which 
are called ureters and by them the urine flows 
into the bladder. Now they are fastened to the 
bladder and also go through a certain membrane 
by which all of the intestines except the rectum 
are shut off which is called epigorontysmeon* of 
the colon; when this is broken, the intestine falls 
into the scrotum, above which is the omentum. 

End of the Anatomy of the Pig 
according to the tradition 


of Copho. 


5 The a-shaped branching of the inferior vena 
cava was of great interest to the early anatomists, 
who exercised great ingenuity in giving a proper 
description of it. The following transcripts from early 
French and German sources show the interest taken 
in the Vena Killis. 

“La Veine caue, autrement appellée la veine du 
foye, en Arabic s’appelle Hanabud, vulgairement 
Vena Killis, par ceste veine caue, le sang aprés qu'il 
a esté engendre du foye, est distribué par tout le 
corps pour le nourir.” (From a French fugitive sheet 
of about 1560.) 

“Die ader vena Killis hat iren Vrsprung von der 
Lebern- dar von sie alle ir gebliit nimbt/und gleich 
wie ein Baum in dem erdtrich sein wurtzel vnd 
vrsprung hat/vnd sich nachmals in ein stammen vnd 
vil ast aussteylt/Also die ader Killis ist in die Lebern 
eingeflantzt von dannen sie iren vrsprung vnd 
feuchten aussziehet/nachmals ein starcker stamm 
wirdt/der sich vnter sich vnd vbersich in dst aus- 
steylt/ als nemlich in das Haubt/Arm/vnd brust/ 
Nachmals vntersich in die fesslein der natur/vnd 
beyde schenckel/auch in die adern des Massdarms 
Emoroides genant..” (From Ausslegung und besch- 
reybung der Anatomii. Nurenberg, 1547.) 

6] am much indebted to Dr. J. A. Rice, Jr. 
Professor of Classic Languages, University of 
Nebraska, for revising my translation and helping 
me with some very difficult late Latin, but even with 
his erudition, the translation of “epigorontysmeon 
was quite impossible. 
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AMUEL JOHNSON defines lexi- 
cographer, in the first edition of 
his dictionary, published mn 1755, 
as “a writer of dictionaries: a 
harmless drudge, that busies himself in 
tracing the original, and detailing the signi- 
fication of words.” I have no expert knowl- 
edge of lexicography, and my little paper, 
therefore, must not be taken as a serious 
and profound study by a specialist in 
language. Nevertheless, we can get some- 
thing worth while out of Johnson, because 
' dictionaries are interesting and instructive, 
if one pays attention not to the trifling 
matter of spelling, which in more virile 
ages gentlemen neglected, possibly some- 
what too much, but to the history of 
changing meaning, and the varying respect- 
ability of words. Language is aristocratic 
in spirit, and caste rules. Words are both 
the despots of thought and most useful and 
industrious slaves. They change their social 
level often and the mortality rate is low in 
those which reach verbal maturity, but very 
high during the period of infancy, and still- 
birth is not unknown. An old word, which 
during centuries of use has become incrusted 
with many connotations, may hold a whole 
nation in unconscious but absolute intellec- 
tual bondage; a new one, or an old one, 
stripped of its old clothes, and newly 
washed and dressed, may lead a rebellion, 
rarely, a revolution in thought. Such revolu- 
tions have been rare, rebellions very fre- 
quent; but after a rebellion is over, as a 
rule, things are even more what they were, 
than they were before; a paradox, but true. 
There are more than a few words, which, 
if we knew their origins, their biographies, 
why they now and again changed their 
meanings, and what those meanings were, 


*Read before the Section on Medical History of 
the College of Physicians of Phila., April 22, 1926. 
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SOME MEDICAL WORDS IN JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY* 
By CHARLES W. BURR, MLD. 
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would reveal the whole history of mental 
development since man created a vocabu- 
lary. It is this which makes dictionary 
reading interesting. But in too large doses, 
too frequently repeated, such reading makes 
a man feel himself to be an intellectual 
drudge, or, if he be of less modest make up, 
he becomes a boresome pedant. 

My title is too broad. The limitations of 
time and space compel me to choose only 
a few words for study. I have omitted 
almost all botanical and chemical terms, 
and have included a few common words 
used in a medical sense. .I have chosen 
Johnson, rather than Dr. James’ medical 
dictionary, because I wished to show what 
the attitude of the reading public of 
Johnson’s time was to medical thought, 
rather than the purely professional point 
of view. 

The going-out and coming-in of words is 
of interest. A living language is rich in 
slang, a not infrequent breeding place for 
new words, both in the common speech and 
in learned terminology. The users of a 
dying one think it is too respectable, as 
it stands, for them to encourage new words; 
really they are intellectually too inert, 
emotionally too frozen, too near the palsy 
of mental death to create new tools of 
thought. Usually a slang word, and it 
matters not whether its paternity is of the 
gutter or the college cloister, dies in early 
infancy, but sometimes it proves its worth 
and becomes a wholly respectable, or indeed 
aristocratic, member of verbal society. The 
reverse is also true, a nice, clean word, 
heard constantly in the most polite society, 
becomes for some reason taboo and, finally, 
either obscene or obsolete. This seems to be 
especially true of words concerning the 
human body. Sometimes, as has happened 
in medicine since Johnson’s time, the philos- 
ophy of a science changes so much that 
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many new words are created and old 
ones either die or take on a new life with new 
meanings. Again, words that are in general 
use and without technical meaning are 
sometimes adopted into some vocabulary 
of science, and either pass out of common 
use altogether or are used both commonly 
and technically. 

There has been a greater change in 
medical, and indeed all, scientific nomencla- 
ture since Johnson’s dictionary was first 
published, 171 years ago, than in any similar 
interval of time since the Renaissance. The 
reason is simple: the period, from the 
eighteenth century on, has been, and con- 
tinues to be, one of tremendous intellectual 
activity, especially in the study of things 
and material forces, but the imponderables 
have been neglected because the ferment 
which stimulates interest in them has been 
lacking. New sciences have been created, 
even in our own generation, and have 
compelled the creation not only of new 
words, but entire vocabularies. Bacteriology 
is an example. New, or seemingly new, 
points of view have been taken by students, 
and these have needed new words, new tools 
for their description. Chemistry is an illus- 
tration. The present vocabulary of biological 
chemistry is an unknown tongue to men who 
were students of chemistry thirty years ago, 
unless they have kept up, day by day with 
never a holiday, in following its growth. 
The word biology is not even mentioned by 
Johnson. Physiology he defines as “the 
doctrine of the constitution of the works of 
nature.” This is all he says about it, omitting 
all reference to the functions of the body. 
How new the present use of the word is, is 
shown by the fact that some of the older 
schools of medicine in America named the 
chair now called physiology, “‘the institutes 
of medicine,” and changed its title only in 
very recent years. Hygiene Johnson does 
not even list. The word was introduced long 
before his time, but the subject attracted 
so little attention, became so dead, after 
the fall of Greco-Roman culture (indeed 
early and medieval Christian civilization 


was so other worldly, so contemptuous, when 
not afraid, of the human body) that the 
idea of care of health had almost to be 
resurrected in our own time. Of course the 
Johnsonian agé, and the period before it, 
had gotten away in large degree from other 
worldliness; but it had little use for hygiene, 
because the world philosophy of his day was 
that people not strong enough to survive 
did not deserve to. This is shown indirectly 
in his definition of the noun bath, in which 
the first thing spoken of is medical, ic. 
curative baths, and only later and with 
little emphasis is a bath as a cleaning (i.e., 
hygienic) agent apart from a curative proc- 
ess, referred to. Bathing for pleasure was 
common in classic times in Greece and 
Rome, went out of fashion during the time 
the barbarians of western Europe were 
attaining civilization, and has again, only 
in our own time, become common. 

One is impressed by the fall from respect- 
ability of many popular semi-medical words 
that concern the body and its functions. 
Several that, in Johnson’s day, were respect- 


able, if not polite, are now banished to the © 


stable or its modern substitute, the garage. 
Privy (the noun) he defined, in a phrase 
still used in my boyhood, as “‘the necessary 
house.” Puke: to spew, to vomit; Mull- 
grubs: twisting of the guts; Guts, itself, 
and several other words were used by 
everyone in the eighteenth century and 


carried no connotation of dirty-minded- 


ness. I wish some student would explain the 
riddle of their fall from a high verbal 
social level. With us Americans, a mawkish 
daintiness, an effeminate prettiness in taste, 
partially explains the change in usage. For 
example, he would be a brave man in 
America (it is not the case in England) 
who, speaking of a female dog, called tt, 
what it is, a bitch; and even medical 
students too often in their histories call 
legs and arms extremities, somewhat to the 
confusion of those who read hospital notes 
and are compelled to study out which 
extremities are meant. Only recently 4 
metropolitan newspaper refused to print the 
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word syphilis, in a popular article of mine, 
not because of fear of a law suit (it was not 
used concerning a person) but, as the 
editor said, because his readers would be 
shocked at seeing it in print. I was com- 
pelled to replace it by a long paraphrase, 
which was probably misunderstood by 
many readers, and undoubtedly assumed to 
have a dirty meaning by some. Leech, one 
of the designations of medical men common 
in Johnson’s time, has gone out altogether. 
He defines it as ‘‘1. a physician, a professor 
of the art of healing; [whence we still use 
cowleech.] 2. a kind of small water serpent, 
which fastens on animals, and sucks the 
blood.” I suspect that, if asked why he 
called it a serpent, he would have answered, 
as he did on another occasion when being 
cross-examined by a highbrow female (at 
least my recollection is that it was that kind 
of person), “ignorance, madame, pure igno- 
rance.” Frith, the artist, who made no pre- 
tence of being an etymologist, in the 
prologue to his life of John Leech stated: 
“Leech [spelled Leich] is an old Saxon word 
for surgeon.” Cynical amateur students of 
word derivation have claimed it came in 
use first figuratively, in illustration of a 
leech-like attachment shown by practi- 
‘tioners to the pocketbooks of patients. 
This, I need not say, is an untruthful libel. 
Leechcraft also was a proper and sober word 
meaning “the healing art.” 

Physician is an old word, and Johnson 
defines it as “one who professes the art of 
healing.” He intended no slur in using the 
word “professes,” but is it not time that, 
in the public mind, it should be replaced 
by knows or studies? I said he meant no 
slur, but he quotes, in illustration of the 
word, the following from Shakespeare’s 
Timon: 

Trust not the physician. 
His antidotes are poison, 


and he slays 
More than you rob. 


Johnson, being a Tory, in verbal likes 
and dislikes as in everything, evidently dis- 
approved of surgeon as modern, for he 
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says: “Surgeon (corrupted by conversation 
from chirurgeon). One who cures by manual 
operation: one whose duty is to act in 
external maladies by the direction of the 
physician.” Some physicians think it would 
be a proper penance for professional conceit 
if modern surgeons were compelled to read 
this definition daily. He lists chirurgical, but 
not surgical. His first definition of the noun 
patient gives it a meaning which today is 
obsolete. It runs: “‘that which receives 
impressions from external agents.” The 
second definition coincides with present- 
day usage. It is: “‘a person diseased. It is 
commonly used of the relation between 
the sick and the physician.” He gives as 
disrespectful designations of physicians 
“‘Saltinbanco. (Salare in banco, to climb on 
a bench as a mountebank mounts a bank.) 
A quack or mountebank,” and mountebank 
itself. 
Johnson may have had some lingering 
sympathy with the lore of the Middle, 
Ages, because he defines alchymy as “the 
more sublime and occult part of chymistry 
which proposes [not professes] for its object, 
the transmutation of metals, and other 
important operations.” About thirty years 
after the dictionary was printed, a cardinal 
and Prince of the Holy Roman Empire 
(who, incidentally, was not a man of great 
acuity of mental vision though admittedly 
of much learning) Cardinal de Rohan, was 
bled white, financially, by pretenders in the 
pseudo-science. But Johnson was a different 
type of man and I cannot conceive of him 
accepting alchemy, if he could have been 
induced to investigate it, although trans- 
mutation, which was only a small part of 
alchemic theory, seems now to be a fact, a 
thing occurring in Nature’s laboratories. 
He had, unfortunately, little or no interest 
in natural science, no scientific curiosity, 
and lacked entirely the high type of imagi- 
nation that causes awesome wonder at that 
great machine, the universe. He also lacked 
the still rarer and higher kind of imagina- 
tion that can conceive the world as idea 
projected into seeming space. You will 
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remember his boy-like argument against 
Berkleian idealism. 

Today, mental healing, faith cures, spirit- 
ualism and a thousand and one cults, very 
attractive to people who have lost the 
anchorage of faith in the historic religions 
and who yet must have some non-material 
thing to cling to, not only are widespread but 


influence popular medical thought. I quote, 


therefore, what Johnson says about occult. 
He defines it as “‘secret, hidden, unknown; 
undiscoverable.” He quotes Joseph Glan- 
vill’s book, “‘Scepsis Scientifica,” in this 
connection as follows: “An artist will play a 
lesson on an instrument without minding a 
stroke; and our tongues will run divisions in 
a tune not missing a note, even when our 
thoughts are totally engaged elsewhere: 
which effects are to be attributed to some 
secret act of the soul, which to us is wholly 
occult, and without the ken of our intel- 
lects.”” He does not even hint that occult 
has any connotation concerning other worlds 
or the dead. His definition of superstition 
was surely written by a good old Tory mem- 
ber of the church of England, who did not, 
being, from his own point of view, a hard- 
headed, sensible man, believe in any non- 
sense. Of course we can not blame him that, 
when a boy, he was touched for the king’s 
evil, a procedure based on a _ popular 
superstition which lingered long in England, 
because he was an eighteenth century 
product and not a twentieth century Ameri- 
can boy, whose parents would ask his 
permission before taking him for treatment. 
Years after his juvenile experience (I won- 
der what thoughts and memories arose in 
him, as he read the proof sheets of his 
assistant’s work) he defined the king’s evil 
as “‘a scrophulous distemper, in which the 
glands are ulcerated, commonly believed 
to be cured by the touch of the king.”’ 
Some, apparently purely technical, medi- 
cal words of the eighteenth century have 
gone out of use entirely, for example: 
“Obstipation; the act of stopping up any 
passage,” presumedly of the human body. 
Today, elderly and scholastically, if not 


pedantically, inclined physicians sometimes 
use It to mean a very obstinate constipation. 
““Omoplate: the shoulder blade,” appears in 
Gould’s dictionary but is not in common 
use. Ablactate, achor, and insanable are all 
obsolete; To ablactate: “‘to wean from the 
breast’’; “‘Achor: A species of the herpes: it 
appears with a crusty scab, which causes an 
itching on the surface of the head, occa- 
sioned by a salt sharp serum oozing through 
the skin”; “Insanable: incurable, irremedi- 
able.” Imposthume, which the New Oxford 
English Dictionary marks rare, is, I think, 
today only used by poets who affect oid 
words, but is dead in medical speech. It 


means “a collection of purulent matter in 


a bag or cyst.”” Pepasticks were “medicines 
which are good to help the rawness of the 
stomach and digest crudities.”’ Phlebotomist 
is “‘one that opens a vein: a bloodletter.” 
The name has gone out, but bleeding is 
regaining a well-deserved place in thera- 
peutics. Its history is a splendid illustration 
of fashion in medicine, and that sometimes 
truth prevails. It became so common as to 


kill many, then it passed out; today it ts 


used on proper occasions. Phlegm throws 
much light on the medical philosophy of 
Johnson’s day. He defines it as “the watery 
humour of the body, which when it pre- 
dominates, is supposed to produce slug- 
gishness or dulness.” A “phlegmagogue is 
a purge of the milder sort, supposed to 
evacuate phlegm and leave the other 
humors.” Phlogiston is a “‘chemical liquor 
extremely inflammable.” More accurately 
it may be defined as the hypothetical 
element contained in combustible sub- 
stance, and separated from them by com- 
bustion. When Priestly discovered oxygen, 
in 1774, he did not realize he was killing the 
theory of phlogiston, which indeed he 
continued to defend, and which had ruled 
all chemical thought. ‘‘Procatarxis is the 
preexistent cause of a disease, which cooper- 
ates with others that are subsequent, 
whether internal or external; as anger or 
heat of climate, which being such an ill 
disposition of the juices, as occasion a fever; 
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the ill disposition being the immediate 
cause, and the bad air the procatartick 
cause.” Moxa is “an Indian moss used in 
the cure of the gout by burning it on the 
part aggrieved.” “Neurotomy”’ is defined 
as “the anatomy of the nerves,” not their 
sectioning. ‘“Nidorosity; eructation with 
the taste of undigested raw meat.” Modern 
students of medicine should learn from this 
what close observers those old fellows were, 
and how they used their smellers, lacking 
laboratory technicians to make examina- 
tions for them. Obmutescence means “loss 
of speech.” Johnson’s only definition of 
orgasm is “‘sudden vehemence,” and “‘pria- 
pism is a preternatural tension.” ‘‘ Meliceris 
is a tumor enclosed in a cyst, and consisting 
of matter like honey; it gathers without 


pain and gives way to pressure, but returns _ 


again.” Menstrual is defined as “monthly, 
happening once a month; lasting a month,” 
but there is no reference to the physiological 
meaning, but menstrous is defined as 
“having the catamenia.” “Midriff, the 
diaphragm” has passed from use, and is 
passing out of memory. Moidered, which 
seems not to have been a technical medical 
word, meant crazed. Alienation, “‘applied to 


the mind, means disorder of the faculties,” 


but alienist is not in the dictionary. Pitui- 
tous meant “consisting of phlegm,” but 
pituitary is omitted. Pineal, Johnson defines 
as “resembling a pineapple. An epithet 
given by Descartes from the form, to the 
gland which he imagined the seat of the 
soul.” He quotes Arbuthnot and Pope: 
“courtiers and spaniels exactly resemble 
one another in the pineal gland.” _ 

If a man had leucophlegmacy he suffered 
from “paleness, with viscid juices and cold 
sweatings.” Eating, if you wished to be very 
scientific, you called manducation, and 
yawning, oscitancy. The pain we call osteo- 
copic, the men of Johnson’s day called 
osteocope. Ovary is defined as “‘the part of 
the body in which impregnation is per- 
formed.” A ptisan was “a medical drink 
made of barley decocted with raisins and 
liquorice.” It has always seemed to me a 
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pretty word, recalling times when life was 
simpler, and pleasures less febrile in their 
gait. Puberty is quaintly defined as “‘the 
time of life in which the two sexes begin first 
to be acquainted,”’ and he quotes Bacon as 
to the cause of change of voice as follows: 
“‘when much of the moisture of the body, 
which irrigates the parts, is drawn down to 
the spermatical vessels it leaveth the body 
more hot than it was, whence cometh the 
dilatation of the pipes.” Adolescence, in 
Johnsonian verbiage, means “the age suc- 
ceeding childhood, and succeeded by 
puberty: more largely that part of life in 
which the body has not yet reached its full 
perfection.” Puberty, today, means the 
period at which sex feeling is differentiated 
and fruitful sexual action has become pos- 
sible, whereas adolescence is the long period 
between puberty and complete maturity. 
These two words illustrate how time changes 
meanings so quietly that people do not 
realize the change that has taken place.’ 
Seminal means “belonging to the seed,” but 
semen is not listed. Boil, he spells bile, and 
writes: “‘this is generaly spelt boil; but I 
think less properly.” The illiterate peasant 
of today in England, still more frequently 
in Ireland, and literate and illiterate people 


_alike in isolated parts of America, follow the 


example of old times when they speak of a 
**bile.”” Rabid is “‘fierce, furlous, mad,” but 
rabies is not given. A raspatory is a “Chi- . 
rurgeon’s rasp” and, in my Innocent igno- 
rance of things surgical, it may still be in use. 
A pessary “‘is an oblong form of medicine, 
made to thrust up into the uterus upon 
some extraordinary occasions.” It is curious 
that when Johnson comes to rum, his defini- 
tion is as follows: “1. A country parson. A 
cant word. 2. A kind of spirits distilled 
from molasses.” I think the juxtaposition 
was accidental, but he had at times a 
brutal, if not a pretty wit, and, if his ghost 
could write a dictionary today, I am sure we 
would find therein not only the meanings of 
words but his opinions on many things, and 
they would not be hidden in a cryptogram. 
To salivate is “to purge by the salivary 
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glands.” Sanation is “the act of curing,” 
and sanitation has no place. “Pus is the 
matter of a well digested sore,” and he 
quotes Arbuthnot as saying: “acrid sub- 
stances break the vessels and produce an 
ichor instead of laudable pus.” No medical 
student of today hears of laudable pus, 
unless he be fortunate enough to have 
scholarly men for his teachers who interest 
him in medical history, but even as late as 
my undergraduate days, one of our teachers, 
the junior professor, a man of learning, 
wise in surgical judgment but incorrigibly 
attached to the errors of the dead past and 
scorning “bugs,” made us poor students 
learn all about laudable pus and its opposite 
ichor. As the older teacher in the medical 
school made us damn all pus as the result of 
bad surgery, we were in somewhat of a 
mental quandary. | 

Though heredity is not mentioned, and 
the definitions of hereditary and heredi- 
table contain no reference to biological 
inheritance, Johnson evidently was a strong 
believer in it, as is proved by the following 
definitions: “‘Degeneracy: A departing from 
the virtue of our ancestors. Degenerate: 
(adv.) 1. unlike his ancestors: fallen from the 
virtue and merit of his ancestors. 2. 
unworthy, base. Degenerate: a deviation 
from the virtue of ones ancestors.” 

Since Johnson’s day the point of view 
concerning mind has so changed that a new 
vocabulary has arisen, both in psychology 
and psychiatry. Neither of these words, so 
fashionable today, were in use in Johnson’s 
time. A few old words concerning mental 
functions have survived, and it is interesting 
to read his definitions and compare them 
with our conceptions. To him hallucination 
meant “error; blunder; mistake; folly,” 
and nothing more. Men more learned in 
the technology of mind already had other 
ideas, but not the general reading public. 
Epilepsy (a disease well described clinically 
in the book ascribed to Hippocrates) was, in 
Quincy’s opinion, quoted by Johnson: “An 
convulsion, or convulsive movement of the 
whole body, or of some of its parts, with a 


loss of sense. A convulsive motion happen 
when the blood, or nervous fluid runs into 
any part with so great violence, that the 
mind can not restrain them from attrar. 
tion.” Apoplexy is “A sudden deprivation 
of all internal and external sensation, 
and of all motion, unless of the heart and 
thorax.” This word has a curious history, 
briefly related by Gowers in his “Diseases 
of the Nervous System.” Etymologically it 
means a striking-off, and was used by the 
Greeks, as it is today, to signify sudden loss 
of consciousness with loss of voluntary 
motor power. Since cerebral hemorrhage is 
a very common (Gowers states the most 
common) cause of apoplexy, cerebral hemor- 
rhage and apoplexy became synonymous. 
Then the hemorrhage came to be spoken of 
as the apoplexy, and finally, today, we 
speak of hemorrhages in any organ as an 
apoplexy. Catalepsis, which today is obso- 
lete, is “‘a lighter species of the apoplexy, 
or epilepsy.” Lunacy is “‘a kind of madness 
influenced by the moon: madness in gen- 
eral.” The belief in the moon’s influence on 
the mind is probably one of the oldest of 
false beliefs, passed on for many milleniums, 
and showing well the power of racial 
tradition. Lycanthropy is another instance 
of the power of the dead hand of tradition. 
It is a “‘kind of madness in which men have 
the qualities of wild beasts.” The insane 
rarely have the delusion that they are 
changed into, or rather are, animals, but 
popular belief credited them with really 
having those qualities. A Phasm, to John- 
son, was an “appearance; phantom, fancied 
apparition.” This word has gone out unless 
it has been resurrected by some recent 
writers on the occult. I have not met with 
it in any recent paper or book. Phrenitis 1s, 
of course, “‘madness; inflammation of the 
brain,” and there are signs of its revival. 
Melancholy is “a disease, supposed to 
proceed from an redundance of black bile; 
but it is better known to arise from too 
heavy and too viscid blood: its cure is m 
evacuation, nervous medicine, and powerful 
stimuli.” Nervous, he defines as “1. well 
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strung, strong, vigorous. 2. (in medical 
cant) having weak or diseased nerves.” One 
of the differences, today, between American 
speech and English is that, with us, nervous 
always has the second meaning, in non- 
medical English, always the first. Imbecile 
meant “weak, feeble, wanting. strength of 
either mind or body,” and the verb “‘to 
imbecile,” now obsolete, had nothing to do 
with feeblemindedness, but according to 
Johnson, “is corruptly written embezzle and 
means to weaken a stock or fortune by clan- 
destine expenses or unjust appropriations.” 

Johnson’s definition of popeseye led me 
far astray and made me mistake a culinary 
term for an anatomical one. Popeseye, 
according to Johnson, is “the gland sur- 
rounded with fat in the middle of the thigh: 
why so called, I know not.”’ Gould, to whose 
dictionary I went for help, added to my 
confusion, because he defines “‘Poop, pope 
(origin obscure). A colloquial term used by 
football players to designate an injury to 
the front and outer side of the thigh which 
causes more or less disability.” The New 
Oxford Dictionary cleared up the matter, 
saying, ‘“‘Popeseye: the lymphatic gland 
surrounded with fat in the middle of a leg 
of mutton; regarded by some as a tit-bit.” 

Interesting papers have been written on 
the origins of the names of medicines, but 
I have only time to mention two. Lauda- 
num, Johnson dismisses in rather a curt 
fashion, simply defining it as ‘‘a soporifick 
tincture, a cant word from laudo, Latin.” 
He settles the derivation too summarily; the 
matter has been much discussed. Basil 
Hargrave in his “Origins and Meanings of 
Popular Phrases and Names” says: ‘‘There 
grows in Candia and Syria a shrub exuding 
a gum much valued for its healing proper- 
ties. The Persians call it Iadan, Latin, 
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ladanum. It appears that when opium was 
first brought to Europe it was thought to be 
this gum, and hence the name.” Paregorick, 
given only as an adjective, is defined as 
“having the power in medicine to comfort, 
mollify and assuage.” 

The changes that have occurred in the 
meanings of the technical words I have 
quoted show better perhaps than the read- 
ing of any one book could do, the change 
that has taken place in medical philosophy 
since Johnson’s time. Then humoralism still 
ruled. Today hormones have largely taken 
the place of humors. The ductless glands, 
then scarcely thought of, believed to be 
negligible and not considered worth study 
and investigation, now are held by some 
psychologists (not by physiologists, whose 
opinion is of much greater value) to be the 
determiners of personality. Physiology has 
become largely a branch of biochemistry, 
and chemistry is coming into closer and 
closer relation with physics. In Johnson’s 
day therapeutics was entirely empiric, and 
the most useful medicines had been dis- 
covered centuries before by old wives, or 
been taken to Europe by travellers in 
savage countries. Today therapeutics is 
beginning to be rationalistic, and a few of 
our most useful remedies have been dis- 
covered by men working in laboratories and 
using animals for study. He was a brave 
man who ventured to intimate any blood 
relationship between man and other animals 
in Johnson’s time. Today such relationship 
is well known, and animal experimentation 
has helped both man and beast. How great 


_ the change in our mental attitude toward 


our own nature has been, can be learned 
more quickly by comparing Johnson’s dic- 
tionary with any dictionary of today than 
by any other method. 
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GOLDONI, CLINICAL DRAMATIST* 
By FREDERICK EBERSON, PH.D., M.D. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Venice, in the year 1707, Charles 
Goldoni was born. Since his infancy 
and early childhood were spent like 
those of millions of babies after his 

time, we shall pass over these periods. It 
is the early youth and adult life of Goldoni 
which interest us. Destined for medicine, 
then law, he finally became the great 
dramatist whose background and psycho- 
logical reactions made him one of the most 
interesting personalities of an age. I have 
drawn freely on his own Memoirs for 
the material in this essay. 

Goldoni, a clinical problem in himself, 
unconsciously brought to bear upon the 
characters of his one hundred and fifty 
comedies all of his introspective powers and 
the feminine sensitiveness so pronounced 
in his make-up. The psychiatrist is at lib- 
erty to call him narcissistic, introverted, a 
typeof dementia praecox, any or all of 
the terrible names in medical literature. 
The fact remains that Goldoni knew how 
to reveal the “innards” of his actors all 
the more because he was himself such a 
keen analyst of motives and of psychic 
reactions In general. 

To what extent, if any, is Goldoni’s 
early medical training shown in his writings? 
Simpler by far is an attempt to correlate 
a man’s literary achievements with his 
character and peculiarities than to explain 
the effects which early education and 
training may have had on the success 
attained in his works. Yet one is tempted 
to attribute much to the clinical powers 
of observation and analysis and to the 
keen intuitive sense of this man who might 
have been a practicing physician. Upon 
further reflection, one feels equally justified 
in merely crediting Goldoni with specific 
aptitude for a type of literary work demand- 
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ing the very same qualities which charac. 
terize the successful man in _ clinical 
medicine. In other words, Goldoni, the 
Dramatist, might have been a physician who 
wrote comedies or a dramatist who might 
have been a successful practitioner of medi- 
cine, to the disparagement of neither. This 
question is raised here because there is a 
common tendency in biographical writings 
to attribute to early specialized training 
any unusual skill in technical descriptions 
or in the delineation of character and 
motives. In the literature of the past as 
well as of the modern era are found many 
fine examples of clinical descriptions. Dis- 
eases and symptoms have been depicted 
so accurately as to excite wonder, yet the 
writers would have laughed to scorn any 
hint of a medical viewpoint, to say noth- 
ing of actual training. Physic and the 
drama are not mutually antagonistic. Far 
from it. | 

Imprimis, Goldoni was not catapulted 
with a diploma from the defunct type of 
medical school in which students were 
invalided with chronic logorrhea and ideo- 
constipation. He happened to possess keen 
intelligence, insight and penetrating acu- 
men unrelated to the magical effects of 
curricula and bulky lecture notes. His 
father, having met Lancisi, physician- 
extraordinary to Pope Clement the Elev- 
enth, and being urged to study medicine, 
accepted the favor and protection of the 
learned medico to become Medicinae Doc- 
tor. We learn that his venture was felici- 
tous, for he managed to shun those diseases 
with which he was unacquainted, and he 
cured his patients. So Charles Goldoni, 
following in his father’s footsteps, was 
destined for medicine. Of his apprentice- 
ship we have the assurance that the work 
was both irksome and noisome, what with 
examining sundry excrements and the like. 
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As a medical fiasco he is hereby awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Letters. 

What has been said of the medical side 
might be applied with equal force to 
Goldoni’s training in law. Here, however, 
he had in addition to a distinct flair, an 
extensive experience by comparison. A 
discussion in the family has been known 
on more than one occasion to launch a 
son upon a career far removed from the 
dreams of fond parents. Discontent with 
medicine and a melancholic strain aggra- 
vated by his natural hypochondria soon 
gave rise to a state that did not pass un- 
observed by his parents. It was decided to 
make jurisprudence the vocation of young 
Goldoni. In Pavia, where he was to accept 
the tutelage of the university law professor, 
the prospective student found ample means 
for literary excursions. These diversions 
revealed to him the sad fact that Italy as a 
nation had no theater. Like Ramon y 
Cajal, the scientist of recent times who 
created the glory of Spain in medicine, 
Goldoni, by a similar urge, had vowed to 
attempt the creation of Italian drama. 
Needless to say, the career of barrister was 
not to occupy him for long. In isolated 
instances one may note a definite reference 
to his career at law and an objective repre- 


sentation of it which is purposeful. The 


“Prudent Man,” he tells us, is a portrayal 
of his old profession of criminal lawyer in 
Tuscany, while the ‘Venetian Advocate” 
recalls Goldoni as the civil practitioner in 
Venice. 

Perhaps this Charles Goldoni will not 
appear so enigmatic in the light of present- 
day pseudoscientific jargon which babbles 
of suppressed desires, the subconscious, 
the libido, urgings and yearnings. For was 
he not born of a mother who suffered little 
during her travail, loving him inordinately 
on this account, and did he not enter this 
world without the usual baby’s wail, a 
pacifist, in short? An yet, from the very 
first, his reactions to the opposite sex were 
clumsy. 

One day he found himself at the home 
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of one of his father’s patients, a very young 
and pretty woman. There was an empty 
cupboard wanting for wine which the 
youthful Goldoni thought to supply. His 
hand was in his pocket, ready to buy, when 
a knock at the door brought him to his 
senses and he departed in great haste. 
Thus he appears to have escaped seduction, 
but this was not to be his last adventure. 
At the age of seventeen the urge for the 
dramatic is strong. So, too, in his quest for 
literature, an insatiable thirst was not 
easily quenched. There was an old canon 
who obliged him by borrowing books and 
lending to the medical student stolen sweets 
from the Index Expurgatorius. Thus a 
copy of Machiavelli’s “Mandragora”’ fell 
into Goldoni’s hands. If we take his word 
for it, the scandal, intrigue, and lubricity did 
not fascinate, yet he did read the work ten 
times over after a devouring first perusal. 
From inanimate romanticism Goldoni 
plunged soon afterward into an amour with 
a comely servant-maid of Modena. She 
knew how to let fall a tear from eyes that 
spoke of friendship and non-reluctance. 
For a space, a trip to Milan meant deliver- 
ance, and here he learned from yet another 
that a woman of thirty can be displeased 
with the continence of a gentleman who is 
contented with her pleasing modesty. The 
Oedipus complex, to be sure. . . . An 
infant, born as he was, without whimpering, 
needs must be attached to his mother. It 
was quite natural, therefore, that Charles 
Goldoni yearned for the laying on of mater- 
nal hands when, “after having been seduced 
and deceived,” he required to be beloved. 
What were the reactions on his part to 
this love? It was of another sort, he tells us, 
but until such time as the relish and pleasure 
of a “respectable and agreeable passion” 
filled him, he found consolation in a maternal 
attachment. What psychoanalyst would 
resist the itch to call this a sublimation of an 
homosexual trend? The sweet and charming 
Angelica whom he mentions later he might 
have married, had there not been so many 
conflicting self-analyzing and destructive 
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forces to prevent the consummation. The 
curious reasoning of our lover will bear 
examination. She, it appears, was truly the 
first person whom he had ever loved. She had 
a sister who, endowed with wondrous beauty, 
became ugly after the first child was born. 
Goldoni, by a strange twist, already saw the 
bloom faded from the delicate beauty of his 
beloved one. Constantly torn betwixt pas- 
sion and self-love, he pursued women and 
interspersed his amours with the writing of 
plays and the continued pursuit of law. At 
the age of twenty-five he was admitted to 
the bar. A few years later, following the 
perfidy of one Madame Passalacqua, 
Goldoni met a charming young woman who, 
to quote him, indemnified him for all of-the 
tricks played by other women, and recon- 
ciled him to the fair sex. In short, he seems 
to have become a husband. Henceforth, he 
is plunged in work and the number of his 
farces, comedies and philosophical dramas 
mounts rapidly. 

Of the plays with a strictly medical flavor, 
the “Dutch Physician” (II Medico 
Olandese) is preeminently a character 
sketch. Curiously enough, this comedy was 
created out of a series of conversations 
between two hypochondriacs, Goldoni him- 
self and his friend, Duni, a musician, who 
became acquainted with Boerhaave, the 
celebrated physician, during several months 
of treatment at Leyden. The advice of this 
medical celebrity, while it bore a semblance 
to the health columns in our present-day 
journals, proved a boon to the hapless 
psychoneurotic. He was to lead an ordinary 
life and to shun all medicines! Henceforth 
there was praise for Boerhaave, and with 
the aid of Duni’s detailed descriptions of his 
manners and mode of living, Goldoni 
evolved the beginnings of a comedy. Boer- 
haave had a daughter who, though beauti- 
ful, young and rich, was yet unmarried. In 
the play she meets the hypothetical 
neurotic, Duni, whom her hypothetical 
father has cured precisely as Duni veritas 
had been before him. A sly twinkle must 
have played about Goldoni’s eye when he 


told his friend later that music was lex 
fortunate in Holland than at London and 
Paris. The “Imaginary Valetudinary” 
(Finta Ammolata) combined gaiety and 
humor derived from the natural portrayal 
of neuroses by the principal actress who 
was too stupid to realize how cleverly 
Goldoni had taken advantage of her imagin. 
ary illnesses. 

Of other plays which merit the interest of 
students of psychology and psychiatry may 
be enumerated the “‘Self-Lover or Egotist” 
(Amante di se Stesso), “‘Solitary Woman” 
(La Donna Sola), “‘Man of Apathy” 
Apatista), “‘Cunning Widow” (Vedova 
Scaltra) and the “Capricious Lady” (Donna 
Volubile). The last is an_ interesting 
characterization of the type of woman 
who is in and out of love, transmuting into 
speech the emotional content of experiences, 
with the result that she knows not what or 
how to feel; whose passions are the opposite 
to her thoughts, and who, in sheer desper- 
ation, decides to marry, only to meet with 
a general rebuff. 

A wide experience had taught Goldoni 
that the “eternal feminine mystery” was 
a myth and that self-hypnotism played a 


_Most important part in the “allure” of 


women. Witness this bit of judicious com- 
ment: “We complain of the women whose 
graces enchant us, whose charms seduce us, 
and whose caprices ruin us; but their charms 
are known, and we ourselves Iend them the 
arms with which they enslave us.” 

From farce to comedy was for Goldoni a 
step in advance. He felt that the popular 
demand for plays free from slapstick and 
scurrility was complimentary to the public 
taste. His subsequent works exude piety, 
chastity, and all of the other virtues extolled 
by Puritanism. Whether or not he is actuated 


_ by a desire to parade restraint as a virtue 


because he is himself sacrosanct, cannot be 
determined. One is inclined to feel that 
Goldoni is really virtuous or else that he is 
pathological liar. His exploits and experi- 
ences in the emotional sphere smack of 
frustrated dreams at daybreak. 


A play which brought Goldoni into 
contact with Jean Jacques Rousseau, one 
of the most interesting pathological char- 
acters known, was “‘ The Surly Benefactor” 
(Bourru Bienfaisant), produced in Paris in 
1771. It was hardly more than a contact, 
since the philosopher’s bristles did not 
invite closer communion. In this comedy the 
leading character combined the virtue of 
beneficence with more than a goodly share 
of boorishness and outspoken roughness. 
The play was altogether so successful that 
Goldoni’s enemies found it necessary to 
vent their spleen by taunting the foreigner 
who dared write a French comedy! It was 
of such critics, perhaps, that Voltaire spoke 
in likening them to the gnats which deposit 
eggs in the nostrils of the finest horses, with- 
out, however, retarding their speed. In the 
so-called true “Confessions” of the citizen 
of Geneva, no mention is made of an episode 
to which the “Surly Benefactor” gave rise. 
The following incident may throw some 
light on the omission. Goldoni, having 
sought the opinion of Rousseau regarding 
the comedy in question, promised to show 
him the manuscript. It appears that in the 
meantime, another French author had been 
reading some character sketches to Rousseau 
who at once saw himself caricatured in the 
portrait, flew into a rage, and caused friend- 
ship to cease there and then. Goldoni, thus 


forewarned, decided that it were better to. 


avoid Rousseau’s appropriation of the benef- 
icence of the “Surly Benefactor.” Besides, 
there was nothing to be gained by brushing 
against a porcupine. Whereupon the play 
and its author continued to prosper without 
occasioning any further ill humor. 

The clinical eye of Goldoni has given us 
numerous interesting references to things 
medical. Goiter was not unknown at the 
time and a description of the classical 
type, now so rare, occurs in an allusion to 
the wife of an acquaintance. For she had 
a “monstrous goiter which descended from 
her chin to her breast.” Although these 
ornaments were by no means rare at Milan 
and Bergamo, it appeared that Madame 
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had an “altogether particular kind with a 
small family of little goiters around it.” 
The appalling nature of this affliction may 
be imagined when we are told that among 
young women of the time none was found 
who would exchange smallpox scars for 
a Milanese goiter. 

Quackery of the day did not escape 
Goldoni when he described a type of 
medical mountebank known in our. own 
times. This character, a certain Anony- 
mous, a native of Parma, was Bonafede 
Vitali, a Jesuit, who, subsequently applying 
himself to medicine, obtained a professor- 
ship in the University of Palermo. He 
quitted this post to become a vendor of 
medicines and oratory. Publicly he an- 
swered all of the most difficult questions 
in every science. Nothing was too abstruse 
or inscrutable for him. During an epidemic 
in Verona he cured everybody with a sort 
of apple and Cyprus wine. Attracted to 
the mountebank for literary reasons, Gol- 
doni wished to make his acquaintance and, 
under the pretext of buying his antidote, 
called on him. The quack scented something, 
apparently, for after eliciting a history 
respecting the patient’s alleged disease, he 
prescribed a good cup of chocolate as 
treatment for the patient’s curiosity. 

The later years of Goldoni’s life contain 
more frequent references to his personal 
ailments. In describing these infirmities, 
he reflects the ancient idea of body humors. 
Attacks of spleen were “as much of a 
physical as a moral nature,’’ and some- 
times his imagination was heated by the 
effervescence of the body fluids, while at 
times apprehension deranged his bodily 
economy. The relation of mental states to 
physical disability is summed up _bril- 
liantly in one sentence: “Our mind Is so 
intimately connected with our body, that 
if.it were not for reason, which belongs to 
the immortal soul, we should be mere 
machines.” All of his lifetime Goldoni 
seems to have suffered from ridiculous 
apprehensions when in good health, while 
during actual danger he possessed ample 
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courage. The recourse to exercise and 
amusement as a cure for neurasthenia is 
still considered good medical practice. A 
family physician had advised him to con- 


sider an ailment “in the light of a child - 


who comes forward to attack you with a 
drawn sword, and if you be on your guard, 
cannot hurt you; but if you lay open your 
breast to him, the child will kill you.” 
This is not the ancestral shade of Mary 
Baker Eddy speaking. — 

Other singularities to which Goldoni 
was heir are of interest. He gives the reader 
no clue as to the diagnosis which may be 
guessed from the vivid clinical description. 
“I dread heat in winter, and cold in sum- 
mer—lI must have screens to secure me from 
the fire and an open window in the evening 
gives me a cold during the most violent 
heats.” He suffered habitually from violent 
palpitation. This was not periodical, but 
attacked him at all seasons, several times 
during the year, when fasting, when at 
dinner, sometimes after dinner, and rarely 
during the night. The symptoms did not 
come on unheralded, for their approach, 
he tells us, was preceded by a commotion 
in the bowels, a rising pulse and alarming 
violence of its beat, a convulsion of the 
muscles, and a sense of oppression in his 
chest. Subsidence of an attack was fore- 
told by the return of his pulse to normal. 
These spells were described as a sort of 
swooning. It appears that the infirmity 
was more alarming than painful and Gol- 
doni learned to bear it fearlessly by concen- 
trating his attention on something else. 
At one time such an attack lasted thirty- 
six hours, and only then did he have 
recourse to a physician. One M. Guilbert 
de Preval, Regent of the College of Physi- 
cians of Paris, stopped the attack instantly 
and retarded future attacks which were 
always of shorter duration. What the 


remedy was, is left unsaid, but for the fact . 


that it did not derange Goldoni’s system. 
In his late years, Goldoni was quite 


well but required precautions for his health 
and strength. These he derived from atten. 
tive readings in a “Treatise on Old Age” 
by M. Robert, who was doctor-regent of 
the Paris faculty. Goldoni deplored the 
fact that physicians “take care of us when 
we are unwell, and endeavor to cure us, 
but they do not embarrass themselves 
with our regimen when we are in good 
health.” Robert’s work made a deeper 
impression upon him than Louis Cornaro’s 
“Art of Living Long,” in which, seemingly, 
Cornaro “lived one hundred years as a 
valetudinary that he might die in good 
health.” 

At the age of eighty, to which Goldoni | 
has limited his Memoirs, he says that he 
reads but little, and “only amusing books.” 
He converses with his wife till midnight. 
There are times when sleep will not come 
readily to a troubled head. His cure for 
insomnia is a veritable gem for efficacy and 
the explanation of its workings might be 
the envy of any great psychologist. 


. . OSleep, O gentle Sleep! 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep the senses in forgetfulness?” 


Thus Henry the Fourth, as he paced the 
royal bedroom floor in a dramatic mono 
logue. Not so Goldoni. He had already 
discovered the soporific effect.of dictionary- 
making, and when mental agitation left 
him staring into darkness at night, he 
translated in alphabetical array words 
from his native language into Tuscan 
and French. “A. painful idea,” he says, 
“requires that it be replaced by an opposite 
or indifferent idea; and the agitation of 
the mind once calmed, the senses become 
tranquil, and are deadened by sleep.” 
This method has never failed him. With his 
wife he sleeps “‘conjugally in the same bed 
in winter and in two beds in the same room 
in summer,” expediently. And here let us 
draw the canopy. 


| 


{From Crooke: A Description of the Body of Man. London, 1631.] 


EDITORIALS 


BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE, 
AMERICAN PIONEER 


Under the above title, Dr. J. W. Courtney 
of Boston read a most interesting paper on 
the pioneer of vaccination for smallpox in 
Massachusetts before the Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress of the History of Medicine 
at its meeting in 1925. In it he describes the 
trials and vicissitudes which as usual in 
such cases beset the man who had courage 
to introduce a new benefit to his fellow 
beings, and after living to an advanced 
age had the mortification to be shoved 
aside and ousted from the institution in 
which he had taught for twenty-nine years 
because he had become “‘an obstructionist 
and all-round pest.”” His name would have 
passed into oblivion except for the great 
service which he rendered by his persistence 
in placing the benefits to be derived from 
Jenner’s great discovery before his fellow- 
countrymen, services which met with no 
adequate pecuniary reward and brought 
upon him much obliquy and abuse at the 
time they were performed. 

Benjamin Waterhouse was born at New- 
port, Rhode Island, March 4, 1754. His 
mother, Hannah Proud, was a niece of 
John Fothergill, the famous Quaker physi- 
cian of London, who did so much for early 
medicine in this country by his gifts to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital of books and models 
to be used for medical teaching. Young 
Waterhouse began the study of medicine 
under Dr. John Haliburton of Newport, 
but in 1775 wént to England and pursued 
his studies in London, where he lived with 
Dr. Fothergill. 

Waterhouse spent six years abroad, going 
from London to Edinburgh and thence to 
Leiden, where he took his medical degree in 


1780, but remained another year doing 
post-graduate work. In 1783 he was 
appointed professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine in the Harvard Medical 
School. 

In 1799, Dr. John Coakley Lettsom, of 
London, sent Waterhouse a copy of Jenner’s 
“Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of 
the Variolae Vaccinae or Cow-Pock.” It 
made a tremendous impression and he 
determined to make the meérits of Jenner’s 
discovery known at once. As there were no 
medical journals published in the United 
States at that time of which he could avail 
himself, Waterhouse wrote an account of 
Jenner’s work which he published in the 
Columbia Sentinel, a Boston newspaper, on 
March 12, 1799, and shortly afterwards at a 
meeting of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences held at Harvard and presided 
over by John Adams, he exhibited Jenner’s 
book and expatiated on the advantages to 
be derived from his discovery. Although 
Waterhouse continued to speak and write 
on the subject he was unable to put it toa 
practical test until July, 1800, when he 
received some vaccine virus from London and 
performed the first successful vaccination 
ever done in this country on his own son. 
About the same time Dr. Crawford, of Balti- 
more, had also received some vaccine virus 
but his attempts at vaccination with it had 
proved unsuccessful. After this initial suc- 
cess Waterhouse proceeded to vaccinate 
many persons and to preach his new gospel 
with renewed energy. Thomas Jefferson, 
who .had succeeded John Adams in the 
presidency, having manifested some interest 
in the subject, Waterhouse sent him some 
virus, with all the available literature 
on the subject. Through Jefferson’s 
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efforts upwards of two hundred persons 
were successfully vaccinated and the prac- 
tice thus introduced into the southern 
states. In his own community he met with 
considerable opposition. The Massachusetts 
Medical Society showed great reluctance to 
aid his crusade in any way, as did the Boston 
health authorities. It was not until 1802 that 
a committee was appointed to investigate 
his assertions. This committee accorded him 
their complete approval after carefully 
testing his procedure on a number of cases. 
In 1809 Waterhouse established a “‘Kine- 
Pock Institution” in Boston, where vaccine 
matter “‘preserved and put up in a peculiar 
way” was sold, and vaccination performéd 
for a reasonable fee, or on sailors gratis. 
For this and other methods he employed 
Waterhouse had to undergo the charge of 
commercialism, due partly to jealousy on the 
part of his professional colleagues. In 1809 
he unsuccessfully petitioned the state legis- 
lature for some remuneration for his service 
to the public. In 1812 he was dropped from 
the teaching staff at Harvard. Although he 
continued to practice his profession his 
practice seems to have fallen away from him. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote of him: 
‘A brisk, dapper old gentleman, with hair 
tied in a ribbon behind and, I think, 
powdered, marching smartly about with 
his gold-headed cane, with a look of ques- 
tioning sagacity and an utterance of oracu- 
lar gravity. The good people of Cambridge 
listened to his learned talk when they were 
well, and sent for one of the other two doc- 
tors when they were sick.” Waterhouse died 
October 2, 1846, at the age of ninety-two 
years and seven months. 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez of San Francisco 
has recently related in California and 
Western Medicine (May, 1925) his discovery 
of some hitherto unpublished letters which 
passed between Waterhouse and Jenner 
bearing on the former’s difficulties. In 
them Waterhouse refers to Dr. Aspinwall, 


who had a smallpox inoculation hospital 

in Boston and feared that the introduction 

of vaccination would ruin his business, 
On October 20, 1801, he writes: 


Aspinwall, whose candor and liberality was 
all affectation, has shown his teeth this summer 
and has injured the new inoculation by inoculat- 
ing those whem he knew had never gone fairly 
through the disease, and advertising the 
result in the newspapers. It was just his harvest 
time, it staggered several who were balancing 
between the S. pox and the kine pox, and occa- 
sioned perhaps 20 or 30 to go into hospital. 
He gives out that the K. pox will preserve 
from infection for a few months but no longer. 


Later, however (April 15, 1802), he writes: 
“TI hope Mr. R. will not name Aspinwall 
in terms that may hurt his feelings. I have 
many apologies to make for him. There are 
hundreds worse than he is in the opposition. 
His hospital is his own property and he 
will lose 1500 guineas a year by it.” 

Alvarez points the parallelism between 
the trouble which Waterhouse experienced 
with Aspinwall and that which Jenner 
experienced with Woodville. The latter ran 
a large smallpox hospital in London and he 
naturally saw ruin staring him in the face 
if Jenner’s discovery was verified. How- 
ever, he became convinced of its truth and 
henceforth was one of Jenner’s most active 
supporters, publishing a book in which he 
reported the results of his own experiments 
with the vaccine. 

Dr. Waterhouse is one of those sad cases 
in which a man’s temperament and char- 
acter mar his really good qualities and inter- 
fere with his usefulness and happiness. 
His great services were quite generally 
recognized elsewhere than in his own com- 
munity. While he received many honors, 
degrees, honorary memberships and s0 
forth, from bodies in France, England and 
elsewhere, his aggressiveness and _persist- 
ence injured him with his colleagues m 
Boston. 


| 


Aras OF THE History oF MeEpIcinE, ANATOMY. 
By Dr. J. G. De Lint, Lecturer on the History of 
Medicine at the University at Leiden. With fore- 
word by Charles Singer. New York, Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., 1926. 


This work marks a new and important devel- 
opment in the study, or rather the teaching, 
of medical history. Everyone who has attempted 
to interest students in lectures on the subject 
has realized how very important an adjuvant 
lantern slides are in stimulating the student’s 
interest. The works of Sudhoff, Hollander, 
Singer, Garrison and others have shown what a 
wealth of such material is available, but as yet no 
attempt has been made to produce an atlas or 
pictorial history of medicine such as this with a 
minimum of text.and an abundance of illustra- 
tions. Although anatomy naturally lends itself 
more to illustration than some of the other 
branches, there is no lack of material which, 
judiciously used, would not aid greatly in 
enabling the student to fix in his mind the chief 
facts in the history of medical science and we 
hope that the subsequent volumes of this Atlas 
will fulfil the promise held forth by the first. 

Dr. De Lint begins his book with pictures of 
clay models used for hepatoscopy by the Baby- 
lonians and Etruscans and of some Chinese 
anatomical figures. He then presents figures 
from manuscripts illustrating the anatomical 
conceptions which prevailed in the Middle 
Ages, based chiefly on the works of Galen, 
following these with pictures of dissections and 
anatomical figures from Mondino and other 
early anatomists of the Italian School, and then 
gives figures from the “Fabrica” of Vesalius 
and the works of his contemporaries and fol- 
lowers. These pictures and the accompanying 
text furnish a concise but very complete view 
of anatomy in long clothes” from the earliest 
times to its emergence as a science under the 
leadership of the great master. As Singer remarks 
in his Foreword, Dr. De Lint naturally gives 
Prominence to the work of his nation but it is 
remarkable how much credit is due to the Dutch 
Anatomists and he certainly could not be 
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accused of any undue national prejudice for 
reproducing illustrations from the works of 
Peter Pauw; Francis de la Boé (the Dutch 
Sylvius); Jan Van Horne, who first demon- 
strated the thoracic duct in the human subject; 
Leeuwenhoek; Swammerdam; Regner de Graaf, 
the discoverer of the Graafian follicles; Anthony 
Nuck, who is commemorated in the canal which 
bears his name; Frederick Ruysch; Nicholas 
Tulp, who, though best remembered as the 
leading figure in Rembrandt’s “Lesson in 
Anatomy,” was one of the best anatomists of 
the seventeenth century; Bidloa, from whom the 
English anatomist Cowper stole the pictures 
which had been engraved for his “Anatomia 
Corporis Humani’” and published them as his 
own; Blasius, who gave the first accurate de- 
scription of the arachnoid membrane; Camper, 
the first to describe the cartilages now known 
by the name of the cartilages of Wrisberg; 
Albinus, author of the most splendid anatomical 
atlas of the eighteenth century, from which 
De Lint reproduces several interesting illus- 
trations; Kulm, whose ‘“Tabulae Anatomicae”’ 
had the fortune to open the eyes of the Japanese 
to the falsity of their ideas of anatomy (a 
Japanese doctor named Mayeno, having dis- 
sected a body, compared the anatomy thereof 
with the plates in Kulm’s book and saw at 
once that the Dutchman was right, with the 
result that the Tabulae were at once translated 
into Japanese); and. lastly De Vries, the famous 
investigator of evolution and heredity. Cer- 
tainly any English or American writer on the 
history of anatomy could not omit from con-° 
sideration the work of any of these masters, 
therefore we can gladly acquit Dr. De Lint 
of any suspicion of partiality, more especially 
when we consider that the work of anatomists 
of every other nation is given its due share of 
prominence. The anatomical figures are supple- 
mented by portraits and thumbnail biographies 
of most of the great anatomists. These little 
notes and the. brief legends attached to the 
other pictures are excellently done. Attention 
is drawn especially to the facts which bear on 
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the subject of anatomy and superfluous bio- 
graphical or personal details are omitted. 

The illustrations are most excellently repro- 
duced on good quality paper so that the details 
can be readily seen. We congratulate the 
Author on a successful start on an original 
enterprize. 


Francis R. PACKARD. 


History oF Mepicine, by Dr. Max Neuburger, 
Professor of Medical History in the University of 
Vienna. Translated by Ernest Playfair, m.B., 
M.R.C.P., Vol. 1, Part 1. London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1925. 


Ever since the publication of the English 
translation of the first volume of Neuburger’s 
“History of Medicine’’ some fourteen years ago 
the appearance of its continuation has been 
eagerly awaited by English and American 
students of medical history, and we are glad 
that the publishers have announced their inten- 
tion to issue the remaining parts “as and when 
the German original is published.” This first 
part of volume two is fully up to the high stand- 
ard set by the previous volume and continues 
the study of medicine in the Middle Ages with 
the same broad, philosophical view which was 
such a feature of the Author’s history of medi- 
cine in more ancient times. A distinctive feature 
of the work is the skill with which Dr. Neu- 
burger’s text presents the subject as a continu- 
ous narrative, placing the details in smaller 
type, adding thereby very greatly to the pleas- 
ure of the reader who wishes to read and not 
merely to consult the book for reference. 

The present portion deals with what is quite 
generally regarded as one of the most uninter- 
esting periods in the history of medicine, a 
time in which it is difficult to find any evidence 
of scientific progress, the literature generally 
consisting of dreary scholastic compilations 
or jejune. speculations tinged with astrology 
and other superstitions. As Neuburger says: 
“Occidental medical art, which had shown signs 
of deterioration and decadence even in the 
later centuries of Imperial Rome, dragged out 
its existence through more than five hundred 
years of the Middle Ages before manifesting 
any tendency towards emancipation from the 
bondage of this intellectual stagnation; it 
attained to the dignity of a science only at the 


later epoch when the pre-eminence of the Arabs 
had begun to fail.”’ 


During this long period the “dim religious 
light of the Church and the study-lamp of the 
poring monk were almost the sole illumination,” 
The most notable examples of such illumination 
in the earlier part of the Middle Ages ar 
afforded by the Benedictine Monastery a 
Monte Cassino and the intellectual labors of 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon monks. But the pre. 
dominance of the clerical influence in scientific 
matters, while it succeeded in preserving some 
erudition and in founding some institutions for 
the care of the sick, exerted a blighting effect 
on the progress of scientific thought and expen. 
ment which retarded further development for 
many centuries. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries there was a general forward move- 
ment in civilization with which there came a 
coincidental rise of medicine. The School of 
Salerno stands out as its most conspicuous 
exponent. Neuburger devotes sympathetic pages 
to a narration of its brilliant career and a care- 
ful analysis of the writings of its teachers: 
“It was due to the School of Salerno that the 
healing art of the Christian West once more 
awoke from its five centuries of lethargy.” 
During the twelfth century many edicts were 
issued by the Church against medical practice 
by ecclesiastics. It was felt that priest and 
monks neglected their proper duties because 
of the financial rewards from practicing, that it 
jeopardized their dignity and afforded founda- 
tion for scandal, and that many persons were 
tempted to become clerics in order to open for 
themselves a career as physicians. Nevertheless 
the mere fact that a repetition of such edicts 
was necessary indicates a loathness on the part 
of the clergy to part with their opportunities 
to practice as doctors. A particularly important 
portion of the book deals with Arabic influence 
on Western medicine and the development of 
scholasticism, with its train of harmful conse- 
quences. Astrology did much at the same time 
to hamper scientific progress. The good tradi- 
tions of the Salernitan teachers, inculcating 
bedside observation and showing considerable 
originality of thought, were lost in the flood 
of Arabism and scholasticism. With the rise 
of the universities in the thirteenth century 
the horizon brightens, Montpellier, Paris, Bol- 
ogna and Padua. Men like Roger Bacon, 
Albertus Magnus and Arnold of Villa Nova 
by their really scientific methods of thought 
and work, even though hampered by the prevail- 
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ing scholasticism and clerical superstition, did 
much to help medicine emerge from the slough 
in which it wallowed. Hospitals, leper houses 
and other institutions of a like kind were 
founded during the thirteenth century in ever- 
increasing number and the opportunities for 
clinical study correspondingly multiplied. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century 
human dissection was once more practiced, 
after having been practically abandoned for 
some 1500 years. 

In 1316 Mondino de Luzzi published his 
epoch-making little book on human anatomy, 
which not only was widely distributed in manu- 
script editions, but after the discovery of 
printing went through some twenty-five editions 
between 1478 and 1480. Surgery had raised its 
head in the thirteenth century with William of 
Saliceto and Lanfranchi as its chief exponents. 
Following them Henri de Mondeville and Guy 
de Chauliac placed it on a firmer basis. The 
profession was now fast emancipating itself 
from the old scholastic fetters. Anatomy and 
surgery were practical sciences and _ their 
development drew men gradually away from 


mere bookish erudition. The book concludes 


with a very interesting historical survey of the. 


medical literature of the fourteenth century. 
Let us trust that the time may be short 
before the continuation of this great work will 
be available. It is a remarkable performance 
and has been particularly ‘well rendered into 
English by its translator. 
Francis R. Packarp. 


Essays IN THE History oF MEDICINE BY KARL 
SUDHOFF, M.D. Translated by various hands and 
edited by Fielding H. Garrison, m.p. Vol. 1 of 
the Library of Medical History. New York, 
Medical Life Press, 1926. 


On the occasion of his wife’s birthday in 1921 
the most distinguished of modern medical his- 
torlans presented her with a graceful tribute of 
affection in the form of a volume of “Sketches” 
or essays on historical subjects, representing, 
as Garrison puts it in his Foreword: “the fine 
flower, the end-results of Sudhoff’s massive 
achievement in the history of medicine.” The 
present volume contains these sketches, a few of 
the original numbers being replaced, with the 
Author’s consent, by other essays by him better 
adapted to the American reader. The book 
opens with a delightful biographical sketch of 
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Sudhoff by Garrison. Karl Sudhoff was born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, November 26, 1853. 


_ After receiving his medical degree at Erlangen 


in 1875, he worked in Augsburg and Berlin 
and then went to Vienna for postgraduate work. 
For thirty years he enjoyed a very large prac- 
tice, five years in Frankfort, the rest at Dussel- 
dorf, specializing in gynecology. This he gave 
up in 1905 to accept the chair of Professor of 
Medical History which had been endowed at 
the University of Leipzig by the will of the 
widow of Puschmann, the medical historian. 
For many years Sudhoff had been profoundly 
interested in the history of medicine and had 
acquired a large library on the subject. Medieval 
medicine and Paracelsus were the topics to 
which he had devoted most of his energies. 
He had also been a profound student of Goethe 
and had written much about him and had orig- 
inated the Rhineland Jubilee Exposition in 
his honor in 1899. When he assumed the new 
professorship Sudhoff insisted that an institute 
should be established in connection with it, 
where books and objects of interest bearing on 
the history of medicine could be collected. He 
immediately began a long series of journeys to 
libraries, collections and museums or to locali- 
ties where material for study might be found. 
Garrison gives a long list of these fruitful pil- 
grimages. In 1907 he commenced the publica- 


tion of his Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin. 


“By the end of 1913, Sudhoff had already pub- 
lished 456 books and papers and nearly 1800 
reviews.” Then came the World War and Sud- 
hoff at the age of sixty-one became medical 
officer to a hospital in Leipzig. Throughout the 
War he continued to edit the Archiv and worked 
unceasingly at his favorite labors. In 1903 Sud- 
hoff celebrated his seventieth birthday and 
in the following year was retired for age. 
Garrison devotes a number of pages to a search- 
ing analysis of Sudhoff’s scientific work and 
methods of teaching. This biographic sketch 
should be read by all those who are interested 
in the study of its subject’s writings. The 
names of the “various hands” who have 
translated the “‘Skizzen” are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the high standard of the work. They are 
Albert Allemann, Fielding H. Garrison, John 
C. Hemmeter, Edward B. Krumbhaar, Felix 
Neumann, George Panebaker, Herman T. 
Radin, Emilie Recht, David Riesman, John 
Ruhrah, Major G. Seelig and Frank J. Stock- 
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man. Unfortunately lack of space prevents an 
adequate consideration of each of the 38 articles 
which are here presented. It goes without say- 
ing that everything which Sudhoff has put 
forth on medical history is worthy of careful 
study and these “‘Skizzen” are a bouquet com- 
posed of many beautiful flowers from the main 
stem. They represent most of the leading topics 
on which many laborious years have been spent 
by the author. Although some of them occupy 
but a few pages they are all full of charm and 
interest. If we were required to direct attention 
to a few of them we should choose the follow- 
ing as of the greatest general interest and a 
mere recital of their titles will suffice to show the 
reader what a rare treat he has in store for 
him: Periods in the Development of Medical 
Science; Schools of Physicians; Medicine in the 
Stone Age; Salerno: a Medieval Health Resort 
and Medical School on the Tyrrhenian Sea; 
The Origin of Syphilis. The articles on Goethe 
possess a great appeal to those who are inter- 
ested in one of the greatest scientific and 
literary figures of German history. The book 
is a most valuable contribution to the history 
of medicine and the profession is indebted to 
its Editor and Publisher for the successful 
performance of their enterprise. 
Francis R. PAackarp. 


JoANNES Baptista CANANO, 1515-1578; GIROLAMO 
DA Carpi, 1501-1556; MuscuLorum HumManlI 
Corporis Picrurata DissEcTion (FERRARA, 
1541). Facsimile edition annotated by Harvey 
Cushing and Edward C. Streeter. MONUMENTA 
Mepica under the general editorship of Henry E. 
Sigerist. Vol. 1v. Florence, R. Lier and Co., 1925. 
This delightful addition to the invaluable 

series of “Monumenta Medica” throws the 

most interesting light on the history of anatomy 
during the time of Vesalius, not only by the text 
of the little classic which forms its nucleus but 
by the additional material provided by the. 
editors, Cushing and Streeter, two of the most 
profound contemporary students of the epoch. 
In his Introduction Dr. Cushing classes this 
book by Canano along with the six anatomical 
tables of Vesalius and the “‘Restitutio Christian- 
ismi’”’ of Servetus as libri inter rariores longe 
rarissimi. The anatomical plates of Vesalius 
were thumbed out of existence, only two com- 
plete sets and a fragment still existing as far as 
is known. The book of Servetus containing the 
account of his discovery of the pulmonary 


circulation was ordered burnt by the hangman 
along with its author by the narrowminded 
bigotry of John Calvin. Of it also there appar. 
ently survive but two complete copies and 4 
fragment. Of Canano’s book there are but few 
copies left, because the Author himself tried to 
suppress the first and only part ever published 
shortly after it had been printed. How he 
came to perform such a literary infanticide is 
delightfully told by Dr. Streeter in his Bio. 
graphical Notice of Canano. 

Giambattista Canano was born in 1515 at 
Ferrara. He came of professional stock, of eight 
members of the Canano family who figure on 
the roster of lecturers at the University of 
Ferrara, five were physicians. Giambattista’s 
paternal grandfather, who bore the same 
Christian name, had been physician to Matthew 
Corvinus and was, like his royal master, a great 
book collector. At his death his library was 
divided between his two sons, the father and 
uncle of young Giambattista. This uncle, 
Hippolito Canano, was a professor in the 
medical faculty at Ferrara and_ probably 
directed his nephew’s studies, but it was to his 
cousin Antonio Maria Canano that he owed his 
initiation in the newer methods of anatomical 
study. Antonio had been a pupil of Marc 
Antonio dalla Torre at Padua. The two young 
men used to dissect human bodies in a room in 


the house of Giambattista, associating with 


them a younger brother of Vesalius named 
Francis, Jacopo Antonio Buoni, Arcangelo 
Piccolomini and others interested in the new 
anatomy. Giambattista was familiar with the 
writings of all the old masters of medicine which 
were contained in the library bequeathed by 
his grandfather but he was not the man to bow 
before the Galenic traditions. In 1541 Antonio 
Maria Canano resigned the chair of anatomy 
in the University and Giambattista, then but 
twenty-six years old, succeeded him. Streeter 
suggests that: “It looks like an allowable case 
of nepotism” as Antonio was not an old man 
and continued working at anatomy after his 
resignation. “Over and around Giambattista 


all his days, is seen this circumambiant play of 


affection. The warm esteem, the ever-deepening 
regard in which he was held and surrounded 
are merely the refluent waves of affection which 
had origin in the heat at the center of the man 
himself.”” From contemporary testimony we 
learn on all sides of his geniality, honesty, 
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industry and great sense of humor. Shortly 
after becoming professor of anatomy Canano 
began the issue in parts of a work on anatomy. 
The first fasciculus probably came off the press 
in the summer of 1542. “With a modicum of 
text, a model of compressed statement, with a 
brilliant series of twenty-seven illustrations and 
some dedicatory matter, Canano made a 
partial revelation of his power.” The work 
anticipated Vesalius in the accuracy with 
which it delineated the muscles and bones 
of the upper arm and forearm. In the preface he 
stated that five of the remaining books were in 
press. Suddenly he decided to stop publication 
and suppress the part which had already 
appeared. Streeter attributes this action to the 
visit which Vesalius paid to Ferrara sometime 
between the middle of August and the first of 
November, 1542. He believes that Vesalius had 
with him the trial-proofs of his wood-cut 
illustrations for the “‘Fabrica” which he was 
taking from Padua to Bale to the printer 
Oporinus and that Canano saw that his work 
was so completely outdone by the other that he 
determined to withdraw from the field, “‘thus 
doing first homage to Vesalius.”” A few copies 
of the first fasciculus had passed out of his 
hands and among these precious rarities was the 
copy given by him to his friend Antonio Buoni, 
from which the present facsimile has been 
made. Streeter continues the narrative of 
Canano’s career until his death. In 1543 he 
entertained Dr. John Caius, the famous English 
physician, who many years later wrote in praise 
of Canano’s library. He continued to lecture 
on anatomy at Ferrara and in 1548 he com- 
municated his discovery of the palmaris brevis 
muscle to Fallopius. It is certain that he also 
discovered the valves in the veins but as he 
made no written announcement of his discovery 
the credit for it has frequently been given to 
others. Streeter quotes the statement of Vesa- 
lius that Canano has told him of the existence 
of valves in the veins when they had met in 
consultation in 1546. As Streeter says: ‘Had 
Vesalius verified, and treated in a generous and 
ampliative manner, the findings of Canano, and 
given them due weight in his edition of the 
‘Fabrica’ of 1555, the world would not have 
waited until 1628 for a Harvey.” The claims of 
Canano were fully stated and justified by Fallo- 
Plus in subsequent years, yet the discovery 
lapsed from men’s minds until in 1574 Fabricius 
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at Aquapendente proclaimed his finding them 
as a “discovery.” In 1552 Pope Julius 11 
appointed Canano archiater or Palatine physi- 
cian and bishop of Ficarolo. After the death of 
the Pope in 1555, Canano returned to Ferrara. 
He received the appointment of protomedicus 
to the Dukedom of Este and from thenceforth 
busied himself in this position, practically that 
of public health officer. Canano died on January 
29, 1579. 

This volume is one of the most important of 
the invaluable series of the ‘‘Monumenta 
Medica,” not only for the rarity of the original 
but for the light thrown by it and its Editors 
on the early history of the renaissance of 
anatomy in Italy. , 
Francis R. PAcKARD. 


REMINISCENCES. By George Henry Fox, M.a., M.D. 
New York, Medical Life Press, 1926. 


Dr. Fox, one of the most distinguished of 
American dermatologists, has compiled in this 
little book a series of memories of events and 
persons which although primarily intended as a 
sort of family record contain much of interest 
to the general reader. Born at Ballston Spa, 
New York, 1844, of a long line of New England 
forebears, Dr. Fox shows that no less than 
eighteen descendants of Thomas Fox of Concord 
became physicians. He himself received his 
degree of m.p. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1869. The faculty at that time included 
some of the most distinguished teachers in 
America, Leidy, Alfred Stille, Francis Gurney 
Smith, Henry Horner Smith, Joseph Carsen and 
R. A. F. Penrose. 

Fox relates an episode which occurred during 
his interneship at the Philadelphia Hospital 
(Blockley) which illustrates the sharp change 
from those days to the present. A few women 
students used to slip in to the public clinics 
where they met a chilly reception from the 
clinical lecturers and internes. The women used 
to come early and thereby secure front seats. 
One day during a surgical operation the supply 
of threaded needles ran short. The two male 
internes with bloody fingers tried in vain to 
thread an extra needle. The surgeon, out of 
patience exclaimed: “Give it to one of the 
women!’ The interne passed the needle and 
thread to one of the female students who deftly 
threaded the needle and handed it back, amidst 
the applause of the class. 
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After leaving Blockley Dr. Fox travelled for 
some time in Europe, finally settling down in 
Vienna for serious postgraduate work under the 
wonderful group of men which then made that 
city famous as a medical center. Fox seems to 
have been particularly impressed by the teach- 
ing and personality of Hebra. Returning to the 
United States, Dr. Fox married in 1872 and 
immediately sailed for France to resume his 
dermatological studies in Paris and London. 
Returning he began practice in New York and 
the reader will find many interesting pen pic- 
tures of the prominent men of the profession and 
of medical life in that city during the subsequent 
half century. As Professor of Dermatology in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons for a 
quarter of a century Dr. Fox came in contact 
with more than three thousand students, many 
of whom obtained professional eminence in later 
years. Dr. Fox held many positions of honor 
in various medical societies and this gave him 
a wide circle of professional acquaintances. He 
contributed much to periodical medical litera- 
ture and is the author of several standard works 
on dermatology. In the last chapter he gives a 
resumé of some of the changes in social and 
economic conditions of which he has been the 
witness. In his well earned repose after years of 
arduous labors he has compiled a little book 
which expresses in every line a_ cheerful 
philosophy. Francis R. Packarp. 


A Docror’s Memoirs. By Victor C. Vaughan. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1926. 


Dr. Vaughan begins his book with the recol- 
letions of a boyhood passed on a farm in the 
backwoods of Missouri. He was about ten years 
old when the outbreak of the Civil War caused 
Missouri as a border state to suffer even more 
than is usually the case the horrors of war among 
neighbors, and the Vaughan family received its 
full meed of the troubles incident to such an 
event. Dr. Vaughan’s relation of this part of 
his life furnishes a most interesting picture of a 
phase of American history which is very inade- 
quately known and accounts of which are too 
generally so colored by prejudice and exaggera- 
tion as to be valueless, objections which cannot 
be offered against our author’s plain, unvarn- 
ished tale. 

In the first chapter the account of his ances- 
try, mixed Huguenot and Welsh, his French 
forefathers having been expelled from France 
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by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, shows that he came of stock that was not 
easily daunted, and this is clearly proved by 
the way in which the Vaughans managed ty 
“carry-on” through all the troubles of the Civil 
War and emerge triumphant. After graduating 
from Mount Pleasant College in 1872, Vaughan 
taught in that College and at Hardin College 
before entering the University of Michigan, 
the institution with which he was to be so closely 
associated in subsequent years, from which he 
received the degree of master of science in 1875, 
and in the next year was appointed instructor in 
physiological chemistry, delivering his first 
lecture in January, 1876 and continuing to 
teach classes in the University until he delivered 
his last lecture to them in June, 1921. In 1861 
Dr. Vaughan was chosen Dean of the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Michigan and 
remained in that position for thirty years. 
He was one of the chief factors in building up the 
great medical school which flourishes at Ann 
Arbor today. His reminiscences of the old 
faculty when he first joined it and of the men 
who have subsequently held the chairs are a 
valuable contribution to medical history. Many 
of those who were students or fellow teachers 
with Vaughan passed to the highest professional 
positions obtainable in this country and with 
due modesty as to his own part Vaughan shows 
with what just pride he can recall the part 
played by his Alma Mater in the progress of 
medical science in this country. In his refer- 
ences to his colleagues and to the profession at 
large Vaughan, though always just, speaks with 
much candor. Although from 1878 until 1898 
Vaughan practiced medicine successfully, his 
chief activities lay in his work in the medical 
schools and as an expert in cases of criminal 
poisoning or in giving advice to communities 
in which disease was epidemic. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War Dr. Vaughan volunteered and was sent to 
Cuba with General Duffield’s brigade which 
participated in the battle of Santiago. In this 
engagement Dr. Vaughan won a citation for 
“gallantry on the field of battle.”’ Afterwards, 
while encamped at Siboney, Vaughan shared in 
the sufferings resulting from the blunders of 
those responsible for the organization of the 
expedition, undergoing a severe attack of yellow 
fever in his own person. On returning to New 
York he was ordered to act on the Typhoid 
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Commission appointed owing to the prevalence 
of the disease in the hospitals and camps. 
The other members of the Commission were 
Major Walter Reed, U. S. A. and Major E. O. 
Shakespeare, the latter like Vaughan an epidem- 
iologist appointed to the army from civilian 
life. Those who were not brought in contact 
with the conditions as they existed can hardly 
at this day realize the terrible confusion and 
ignorance which prevailed throughout the 
Army in regard to the diagnosis and manage- 
ment of typhoid fever in 1898. The diagnosis 
between typhoid and malaria was in the major- 
ity of instances so carelessly made that the 
hospital returns made before the Commission 
was operating are practically entirely worthless. 
As Vaughan states, there was not a microscope 
in any of the camps and an Army diagnostic 
laboratory had never been thought of. Surgeon- 
General Sternberg at once adopted the first 
recommendation of the Commission, which 
provided for the establishment of such labora- 
tories and the most expert laboratory men that 
could be obtained were put in charge of them. 
Vaughan tells how in a short time efficient 
laboratory methods had established the fact 
that the vast majority of cases reputed as 
malaria or typhomalaria were typhoid. The 
very name or misnomer, typhomalaria, which 
had prevailed since the Civil War passed into 
deserved oblivion. Shakespeare died before the 
report was completed but Vaughan labored on 
till he had completed the monumental work 
which did so much to aid in the correct under- 
standing of one of the greatest of the epidemic 
scourages. 

When the Great War came Dr. Vaughan 
again hastened to serve his country. One of the 
early members of the National Research Coun- 
cil, he was active in its affairs until commis- 
sioned a major in the army and assigned to 
duty with the medical division of the Council 
of National Defense in Washington. It might 
be stated that his five sons were also all com- 
missioned officers during the War. The chapter 
on the World War is well worth careful reading 
because of the light it throws on certain war 
activities, well meant but somewhat hysterical, 
or misdirected energies evolved during the 
height of the struggle; among these Vaughan 
groups national prohibition and the so-called 

Intelligence Test” as used in the promotion of 
Officers. As would be expected Dr. Vaughan 
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has been brought in contact with many of the 
prominent men of his day and he gives many 
lively thumbnail sketches of them. 

Francis R. Packarp. 


A Mepicat Art CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1927. 
Published by J. Philip Kruseman, The Hague, 
Holland. 


This is one of the most delightfully appropri- 
ate and artistic productions of its kind, and 
most original in its conception. In the Foreword 
it is explained that this is the ninth year of the 
venture, which is unfortunately very little 
known of in this country. With the aid of an 
advisory committee which Drs. A. Sikkel, 
G. de Lint, J. B. F. Van Gils, G. H. Bisseling 
and Corn. Hofstede De Groot, the Publisher 
has assembled twelve most excellent reproduc- 
tions of pictures of interest to the profession, 
one for each month. Beside each picture is a 
legend, printed in Dutch, English and French, 
which states its name, and that of the painter, 
and the museum or book from which it was 
copied. The whole calendar is most beautiful. 
It might be stated that this calendar is not made 
by the Publisher for advertising. It is a very 
delightful medium of conveying Christmas 
wishes which we are told by a Dutch Friend has 
been growing in popularity with the medical 
profession in Holland since its first appearance. 

Francis R. PACKARD. 


Tue Doctor Looks at Love Anp Lire. By Joseph 
Collins. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1926. 


It is always of interest to watch a man who 
has been successful in one profession step into 
another and attain success there as well. No 
doubt the contemporaries of Dr. Collins in the 
medical profession thirty years ago watched his 
development as a neurologist as we observe his 
growth as a writer. The process is particularly 
interesting to the members of the medical 
profession, among whom there are few who have 
the power to write with distinction. A writer 
should bring all his knowledge to bear in dis- 
cussing a problem and few writers have a better 
opportunity to gain an accurate first-hand 
knowledge of human nature with its twists and 
peculiarities than a physician and among the 
latter undoubtedly we should single out the 
neurologist. 

The first portion of this book deals with the 
subject of love and sex and if anyone is inclined 
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to criticise the method of discussion he should 
first ponder over the question as to how he could 
have discussed the subject. Doubtless some will 
say that certain phases of the subject should be 
confined to books for the medical profession but 
probably the author feels that, properly pre- 
sented, no one is the worse for knowing the 
truth. The results of ignorance of the facts of 
life and reproduction are set out in a convincing 
way. Education should lead to improvement as 
it has in lessening the ills of tuberculosis. 

In the second part, in which the author deals 
with other aspects of life, he is on happier 
ground for himself, so the reviewer judges, and 
he studies some of the tendencies of these days 
in a most entertaining and. instructive fashion. 
“ Adult. Infantilism” is the title of one chapter 
and would that its message could be conveyed 
to every adult in the country. Many of them 
could not understand it but teachers might be 
found. As he says: “The adult infant is not 


aware of his handicap” and we fear that he 


never will be made aware. The part that 
emotion, and childish emotion at that, plays 
in the national life is set forth convincingly, For 
the individual example, the late William 
Jennings Bryan is chosen and one cannot quarrel 
with the selection. The examples from liter 
ature are many, with perhaps the study of 
Olive Schreiner as the most illuminating of all, 
The chapter on “The Fundamentalists and 
Modernists of Psychology” has much to say of 
Freud and it will not be pleasing to those who 
call themselves Freudians. 

This book should appeal to thinking persons. 
You may find opinions with which to disagree 
but your mind will be stimulated and some hard 
thinking should result. That will not do harm 
to any of us. We hope the message regarding 


adult infantalism will reach some of those whom 7 


it might benefit, but we fear that the majority 
are joined to their idols. ‘THomas McCrae. | 
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